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BY ANNA M. DWIGHT. 


changed, and a smile curved the charming 
mouth. ‘Dear old Dick! I wonder what he 
is doing now. Not enjoying the moonlight, for, 
let me see, the sun is still high in the heavens 
in Idaho—it must be nearly five o’clock in Pine 
Gulch. Perhaps he is thinking about supper, 
while I am thinking about him! Poor fellow,’’ 
and she closed her half-audible reflections with 
a little laugh, ending in a longing sigh. 

At that moment, the sound of wheels became 
audible, and, gazing towards the road, Alice 
Verney saw the coachman stop'the light buggy 
in front of the great iron gates, and, regardless of 
dignity, hurried down the long avenue to meet 
him. He threw the reins over the horse’s back, 
and jumped out, mail-bag in hand. 

‘‘Ts there anything for me?”’ 
lady’s eager inquiry. 

**Yes, miss,’”’ was the answer, and the man 
gave his burden into her eagerly outstretched 
hands. 


HE stillness of 

a summer 
night brooded 

over the land- 
scape. The great 
country-house with 
its widespread 





was the young 


grounds seemed wrapped in silence. It was 
early yet, but the moon was full, and had just 
risen above the treetops. 


Back to the house she hurried, and, taking the 
key which she had obtained from her uncle, she 
unlocked the bag and examined its contents. 








One of the long French windows, opening on 
the balcony which surrounded the mansfon, 
was open, and a young girl stepped out. She 
looked about her with appreciative pleasure in 
the beauty of the scene, and then, with a little 
sigh, she sank into a large wicker rocker, and, 
leaning back, gazed dreamily off into the west. ; ‘‘T cannot understand it—I never waited so 

“Dear me! How late William is with the 3 long for an answer,” she murmured, and slowly 
mail this evening. He certainly ought to be; entered the house to give her uncle his corre- 
here by this time.’’ As she spoke, she drew out } spondence. 
atiny gold watch and held it in the moonbeams. The next morning, when Alice wakened, she 
“Eight o'clock!” she exclaimed. ‘How I do} felt as if something were wrong—the world out 
wish he would hurry. I will surely have ajof joint. Then she remembered that she 
letter to-night, and, if he isn’t here soon, some had not received the expected letter from 
tiresome people will happen in, and I shall not } her lover in the far-off Western mining-camp, 
have time to read it till they have gone,’ } where he was seeking his fortune. She rose, 
and she frowned a little impatiently as she} feeling disturbed but hardly alarmed, and 


spoke. Presently, however, her expression ‘ arrayed herself in rather a half-hearted fashion 
(515) 


Sure enough, there were plenty of letters 
addressed to: ‘‘ Miss Alice Verney—Larchdale 
—Rockport—New York,’’ but not one in the 
handwriting for which she looked. A cloud of 
disappointment, almost anxiety, came over her 
face. 
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for the picnic on which she was to go that 
morning. She had anticipated a pleasant day, 
for she was not at all inclined to mope in Dick’s 
absence, but 
everything—even the sky looked gray. 

The picnic passed off as picnics usually do. 


The party were principally neighbors, with the { 
exception of two or three visitors staying in the } 


vicinity, and Alice would have considered it a 
very uneventful day but for one of these 
strangers. He was introduced to her by Mrs. 
Graham as Mr. Reese—a tall, rather good-look- 
ing man, with an air . 
and manner which 
suggested the West. 
Indeed, that was 
where he came from. 

“Somewhere in 
Idaho, I _ believe,’ 
said Mrs. Graham, 
«a place I know very 
little about. I sup- 
pose it is inhabited. 
Now, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, and even New 
Mexico one hears of, 
but Idaho! It sounds 
dreadfully vague — 
but I suppose he’s all 
right. Will vouches 
for him—they were 
at college together.” 

Alice’s heart gave 
a sudden leap at the 
familiar name. ‘“ Did 
he know Dick?” 
Then she _ thought, 
how foolish! Idaho 
was an extensive ter- 
ritory. She smiled a 
little at her friend’s 
words. Mrs. Graham 
was unconscious of 
the interest which the 
mention of the far-off 
locality awoke in the girl’s breast. For Alice’s 
engagement had been kept secret, owing to the 
opposition of her uncle, the nearest relative 
she possessed. 
his heiress’s marrying a poor man. 

The stranger and Miss Verney were a good 
deal thrown together that day, and he made 
himself exceedingly agreeable. Though not 
foolishly vain, nor given to fancying herself 
the object of men’s admiration, 
not help thinking that Mr. Reese watched her 
with anusual interest. It almost rendered her 


now a cloud seemed cast over } 


The old gentleman objected to } 


Alice could : 


uncomfortable. Perhaps he had met Dick 
But, even in that improbable event, he would 
searcely know about her. 

That evening, before she went to bed, Alice 
’ wrote again to her iover, and anxiously awaited 
;areply; but none came. A week went by—an 
interminable week, it seemed to Alice. She had 
visitors, and went about just as usual. The 
3 little town was even gayer than ordinary. 
; Other strangers had arrived in the neighbor- 
; hood, and dances, picnics, drives, rides, and 
tennis-matches were the order of the day. No 
one guessed what Alice suffered, unless she 
sometimes fancied it might be Mr. Reese. And 


po 
. then she told herself that was absurd! If she 


} could hide her misery from her nearest and 
$ dearest, how could the acquaintance of a week 
$ discover it? 
To be sure, she felt that she knew him well 
: in some ways, for he was constantly with her 
} whenever possible, and there was a fascination 
; of manner about him which put people quite at 
‘their ease. Will Graham declared he was 4 
$ splendid fellow, and everybody in Rockport 
accepted him as such. 

More than a week after the picnic, Alice 
} received a package from Mr. Reese, with a little 
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note accompanying it. 
follows : 
to see you as soon as possible. 
if | may come.”’ 


That was all, 


The brief message was as 


lines. 
the package. 
portfolio. She recognized it at once, and her 
heart almost stood still. 
had given to Dick. She opened 
unsteady fingers. It was full of letters. 
picked up one and looked at it. 
came over her. She emptied the contents of 
the case on the table, and stared at them. 
—they were her own letters—to Dick. 

An hour later, a small boy handed a note to 
Mr. Reese. It contained the single word: 
“Come.” He went at once; 
reached Larchdale, he found visitors on the 
porch. Among them was Alice. 
her, one would not have known there was 
anything amiss. She met Mr. Reese with her 
usual graceful welcome. 
to him. 

“Have you ever seen the greenhouses, Mr. 
Reese ?”’ she asked, carelessly. 

“T have never had that pleasure,’’ he replied. 

“Shall I show them to you?” 

“T should be delighted, if you would,”’ 
returned, rising as he spoke. 

The rest of the party were comfortably seated, 
80, as they had all seen the conservatory, they 
laughingly declined Miss Verney’s invitation, 
and the two set off together. 
down the gravel walk, neither spoke. 


he 


Once 


Within the silent greenness, the girl turned and } 


faced her companion. She was deadly pale, a 
fearful tenseness in her whole bearing. 

“Tell me quickly what you have to say,’’ she 
cried, in a sharp strained voice. ‘‘ The gardener 
is not here—we are quite alone.” 

“I don’t know whether you will ever forgive 
me,” he began, in a low tone. ‘‘ But I thought 
perhaps it would be better to hear it from me 
than anyone else, so I came.” 

“I—I do not understand. Is—Dick dead?” 

The words rang out very clearly on the still 
air. 

“I wish he were,’ came the answer. ‘It is 
Worse. He has been false to you. Let me 
explain. I will try to be as brief as possible. 
I wish you could sit down,” and he glanced ; 
shout at the brilliant blooms and cool leafage } 
amidst which they stood. 

The girl shook her head with a gesture of 
impatience, and the young man went on: 


«IT send you these, but I should like § 
Let me know $ 


but an undefined feeling of : 
apprehension came over her as she read the : 
She hurried up to her room and opened } 
It contained a small but gapacious } 
Surely it was one she ; 
it with } 
She 3 
A sudden cbill } 


Yes 


but, when he } 


Glancing at $ 


Suddenly she turned } 


As they passed } 
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“We fell in with per other sometime ago, 
and went together to Pine Gulch. We have 
been friends and partners ever since. He told 
$me about you. When—when he heard I was 
coming East, he begged me to take you those— 
letters—he said he could not write—he had the 
} grace to be ashamed of himself.” 

She stopped him with an imperious move- 
; ment. 

“Don’t,” she whispered. 

‘Forgive me—but if you only knew how it 
makes me feel—I who, though I have no right 
—worship you.”’ 

His voice sank as he spoke the last words, 
and Alice did not hear them. She failed to see 
: his glance—her eyes were fixed on the western 
} sky. 

‘Are you sure there is no mistake ?”’ 
asked, in a tone of dull despair. 
on: 


3 


Alice 
Then she went 
‘*T don’t think I quite understand yet. Do 
you mean he is in love with someone else ?’’ 

The man bent his head in silent assent, as if 
it pained him too much to speak. Finally he 
said gently: 

‘Shall I tell you all about it—how he—’ the 
speaker stopped. 

“No. It does not matter,’’ 
in a hard cold voice. 
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came the reply, 


‘At least, you forgive me for telling you— 
you cannot guess how hard it was for me—’’ 
again he paused. 

“You have been very kind,’’ she answered, 
in the same tone, holding out her hand as she 
spoke. 

He clasped the slender fingers tenderly, but 
she half turned and hid her face in her hand- 
kerchief—not because there were tears in her 
eyes, but as if to shut out an unpleasant sight. 

‘‘ Forgive me,”’ she whispered. ‘Indeed I do 
not blame you—I shall soon get over this, but 
just now I—will you pardon my not wanting to 
see you ?”’ 

‘‘T understand,”’ he returned, sadly. ‘‘ Good- 
bye; I will go up to the house and make my 
; excuses and adieux.”’ 

’ A moment afterward, Alice was 
} her misery. 

; ‘Two days later, Henry Reese was whirling 
toward Chicago in the limited express. He had 
i not seen Miss Verney since the day in the 
conservatory, though, in answer to a note, he 
had received a thick packet from her. His 
manner was somewhat altered since that—to 
Alice—dreadful morning. He wore an air of 
complacency and self-satisfaction as if he had 
done his whole duty. 

The engine slowed up in the station at 
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Chicago, and he glanced carelessly about. 
Suddenly his face changed—he gave a violent 
start as he caught sight of a pale haggard 
individual coming with invalid’s tread through 
the gate. 
out and hurried up to the sick man. 

** Dick !" he cried. 
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When the train stopped, Reese sprang ; Rockport, and once more was in 
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At last, Morton lifted his head. 

‘I was going East,” he said, wearily. “Now 
it is of nouse. I will turn back.” 

A few weeks passed. Mr. Reese returned to 
constant 
attendance on Miss Verney. She tried to 
overcome her repugnance to him, but only 


The other looked at him, a strange mingling of succeeded in concealing it. One day in Octo- 


doubt and joy in his face. 

‘«My dear boy! Thank God you are alive,” 
Reese went on, rapidly. ‘‘I was afraid I 
should find you gone. Did you understand? 


Did you doubt me? Oh, how I hated to leave $ detaining touch on Alice’s arm, ‘I 





ber, they found themselves alone in the green- 
house, the rest of the party having passed 
out. 

‘Wait a moment,” he cried, eagerly, laying a 
must 


you alone im that wretched camp, with only } speak—I have waited—tried to be patient, but I 


those miserable miners and coolies.”’ 

The two men had clasped hands, and, as th 
elder spoke, the doubt on the invalid’s fac 
vanished, leaving only the joy. 

‘‘T was afraid they would murder you in my 
absence,’ Reese said. 

‘‘No, they only robbed me,’’ was the bitter 
rejoinder. 

‘«Fiends!’’. exclaimed the other; but his 
friend did not see the strange look of relief 
which came into the listener’s face. 

‘*Tell me—Alice—where is she?’’ came next, 
the eager question. 

“Wait,’’ answered Mr. Reese, slipping his 
arm in that of the trembling speaker, and 
drawing him out of the station. ‘I will tell 
you all about her when we reach the hotel. 
She is well, though.”’ 

“Tell me now,” cried the sick man, impa- 
tiently, his pale face flushing; but his compan- 
ion’s. only answer was to hurry him up the 
hotel steps. 

Five minutes later, Dick Morton had flung 
himself on a chair, and was listening 
to his friend’s story. When it was 
ended, the poor fellow, exhausted 
by his recent illness, 
long journey, and 
this latest blow, laid 
his head on his arms 
in utter despair. 
While speaking, 
Henry Reese’s face 
wore an expression 
of deepest pain, 
although he had as- 
sumed, as men often 
do when greatly /™ 
moved, his most care- 
less attitude, and was 
resting one knee on 
a chair, his hand in 
his pocket. 
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3 have loved you since I first saw you. Tell me, 


is there no hope?” 

She gazed at him sadly, and answered : 

«‘ None whatever.”’ 

“I will wait twenty years if you will only 
promise to try—to forget—”’ 

Alice interrupted him. 

‘It is no use,’ she said, gently but decidedly. 
“TI know. Perhaps it is a humiliating con- 
fession to make, but, if I live to be a thousand, 
I shall never care for anyone again. Please 
remember, my decision is final.’ 

By noon the next day, Henry Reese had gone, 
and, by the close of the week, the little village 
was full of excitement. Will Graham had 
received positive information that his quondam 
college-mate was an unprincipled scoundrel—he 
had forged a check for 
a large sum of money. 
Alice gave a gasp of 
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horror when she first heard the news, then a} in a large hotel in one of Colorado’s numerous 
sudden wild hope awoke in her heart. ; health-resorts. 

“He must have deceived me about Dick,”’ she 3 Soon after their arrival, Alice went into the 
told herself, over and over again. ‘ $baleony. At the farther end, a young man sat 

As soon as she could think clearly, she} on a low seat. His head was half turned toward 
decided what to do. She went straight to her 3 the west, where the gorgeous sunset lingered 
uncle and told him the whole story. - Son the highest peaks, though the plains to the 

“I am going West to find Dick,” she said, } east lay in shadow. Something familiar in the 
“I know he is true to me—I was mad, to doubt figure stirred Alice’s pulse. She hurried for- 
it.” > ward. Heturned. She gave a low cry: 


Looking at her, Mr. Verney saw it was useless ; “ Dick !” 
‘0 oppose her, so, in company with an invalid; ‘Alice!’ 
friend who was glad of the trip, Alice started} Then there was silence. 
out, like Evangeline, to find her lover. After «Are you still Miss Verney ?”’ asked the young 
Many months of wandering, spring found them } man, rising, with an air of elaborate politeness. 
Vor. XCV.—29. 
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A deep flush rose in Alice's cheek. $ bad he would send for you. I gave him your 
*Yes,’’ she answered, gently, ‘‘1 have never { address. Well, for several weeks, I was deliri- 
changed.”’ sous. When I came to my senses, I found myself 
Dick sprang eagerly nearer. ;alone. When I was able to crawl about, I 


“Tell me, what do you mean?”’ he cried. discovered that all my valuables, among them 
‘Surely, when you sent my letters back with ; your letters, had disappeared. There was a note 
the message that you loved —someone else—’’ : from Henry, saying he had started to find you.” 


“«T gent no such word,” she broke in. “And; ‘Oh, what treachery!’ murmured Alice. 
you returned mine first.’’ ’ Dick sighed and went on: 

‘Dick had been pale before—but he grew; ‘‘ You see, I didn’t know how much time had 
paler now. § passed, and, of course, I thought the other fellows 

“Never! I never sent your letters back. I; had robbed me. As soon as I could stand on 
have always loved you,”’ he ended, sadly. my feet, I started eastward. In Chicago, I met 

Alice’s whole face lit up as she spoke : } Reese. He explained to me how he lost your 


Tt must have been treachery on that man’s ; address—hunted until he had found you, and 
part. I do not understand, but—he brought } finally showed me my letters and gave me that 
me my letters, and said you wanted me to set ; cruel message. I believed in him implicitly.” 
you free. Of course, I did so—’”’ Then Alice told him her story, as she leaned 

Dick waited for nothing more, but, with a glad } against the vine-wreathed railing and looked 
cry, held out his arms, and, for the first time in } down into her lover’s pale happy face. 
long dreary months, folded his betrothed to his ; Dick’s health had been terribly shattered by 
heart. When he released her, she gently ; his terrible illness and the shock received while 
pushed him into the chair, saying tenderly : ; still only half-recovered. He had been traveling 

“Dearest, you are not able to stand. You } about in search of health, and he had found it, 
must sit there. Tell me, have you been ill?’’ } indeed, when he found Alice. 

Yes, but I shall soon be well now. Your On their return to Rockport, a letter awaited 
face will effect a speedy cure.’’ His counte- her from Reese, in prison for forgery. It said: 
nuance wore an expression of perplexed thought.; ‘I loved you from the moment Dick showed 
He was trying to comprehend the mystery of; me your picture. And then—I may as well 
their separation. At length he spoke: ‘‘ Reese ; confess—he told me you were rich—an heiress, 
must have been false to me,’’ he said, with sad and I needed money. When I saw how ill he 
conviction, ‘‘ though I do not understand why. } was, I conceived the plan of separating you. It 
You see, we fell in with each other on our way to ’ succeeded, but I did not gain by it. Perhaps 
Pine Gulch, and, as we were about the only two} you will find Dick again—I hope so. Maybe 
decent men in the handful who had started the s then you will forgive me.” 
camp, we concluded to join forces. I thought; And, in the sunshine of happiness which 
the world of him. Then I was taken ill. Some-} illumines their united lives, Alice can easily 
time during the first few days, I told him all} forgive the wretched man who claimed to be 
about you, and made him promise if I got very ; ‘‘ Dick Morton’s MessEnGEr.”’ 
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BY ROBERT OGDEN FOWLER. 





The summer knows her, and its flowers, 
And all the wondering ways thereof ; 
For her await no darksome hours— 
Time follows not the feet of Love, 
Since Love is born of God—but Time ! 
What is he save a mortal mime? 


Her face—no rarest flower that grows 
In blossoming fields, so sweet as it ! 
The color of her fair hair knows 
Its likeness in the pale-gold wheat ; 
Her smiles are all like summer noons, 
And sweet her breath as scented June’s. 


Her lips are redder than the deep Oh, dewy flowers that kissed her feet ! 
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Warm blood that stirs her gentle veins ; : Oh, fields she laughed and lingered in ! 
Her voice is music half asleep, ‘ Treasure the touches of my sweet ; 

Heard in the sound of happy rains; ‘ For, when the summer dawns begin, 
Her eyes shine like a wondrous gem I'll bring her to you, ’mid the swells, 


Phicked from some royal diadem. ’ Of fields and flowers, of wedding-bells! 
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BY KATHERINE KEENE. 





“Cooke, Hanson, Greeley, Livingstone — ; 
Pshaw!’’ came impatiently from the lips of a: 
tall good-looking man, glancing rapidly over ; 
the open register at a well-known eer 
banker's in Paris. ; 

“Mrs. Walters — Miss Shirley—” Here he } 
paused; he had evidently found what he was; 
searching for. Taking out a small Russia- } 
leather blank-book, he carefully jotted down the ; 
address opposite—387 Avenue d’Antin—then, } 
turning to that day’s entries, he wrote in a bold $ 
legible hand: ‘Reginald Loring, New York,”” } 
and then closed the book with an air of satisfac- : 
tion and relief. Sauntering into the reading- } 
room, after exchanging nods and a word @ 80 } 
with various men standing about, he took up a} 
“Galignani’’ and was speedily absorbed in its } 
columns. : 

He was well built and remarkably well ; 
dressed, but with such an air of carelessness 
that the observer was immediately convinced 
that it was the result of accident, not of inten- 
tion. He had an open frank face, but the irregu- ; 
larity of his features forbade the possibility of : 
its being called handsome; in fact, a pair of ; 
honest gray eyes were all that redeemed it} 
from absolute plainness. 

Just at that moment, he looked at his watch. ; 
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“Three o'clock,’ he soliloquized; he rose with 
a look of determination, and left the room. 
Once outside, he stopped to light a cigar, and ‘ 
then hailed a passing cab, into which he jumped, } 
and was rapidly whirled over the soft asphalt ; 
pavements in the direction of 37 Avenue ; 
@ Antin. ; 
It was a sunny April day; the fresh young ; 
leaves were just peeping forth, and the birds ; 
were twittering on the boughs. ll the gay well- ; 
dressed Parisian world was out for its afternoon } 
promenade—coquettish nursemaids, picturesque } 
in their Normandy caps and great hoops of } 
gold, were throwing dangerous glances at admir- } 


moment more, and I shall be there, and not an 
idea in my head! What decently plausible 
excuse can I give for putting in an appearance? 
The girl will think it absolute persecution, and 
I don’t know but what she's right; but it’s my 
only chance. Give her time to think, and I’d 
stake my life she’d say ‘No’! Bless her little 
heart !”’ 

And now a word as to the ‘not impossible 
she”’: 

Heien Shirley was a woman of twentyfive, 
and not pretty as prettiness goes—with beauty 
of freshness and coloring. It is difficult to 
describe the fascination of her face, but that it 
was charming was an acknowledged fact. She 
had large dark eyes, and a quantity of rippling 
chestnut hair, beautiful mouth and teeth, and a 
graceful willowy figure. These were her only 
claims to beauty. Too few, women thought, to 
account for the admiration she always received 
in society. 

Of course, the question was often asked: 
‘Why had she not married?’’ Her obstinate 
refusal of many good offers furnished an unfail- 
ing grievance to her aunt, with whom she had 
lived since childhood. 

The two had been just a month in Europe— 
and why had they come? ‘Simply,’ as Helen 
told her aunt when proposing the voyage, 
‘‘because I don’t want to think.” 

‘‘Pshaw,” returned Mrs. Walters. “Why 
don’t you tell the truth, and say that you're 
afraid your hour has come at last, and that, like 
other women before you, you’re in love?”’ 

‘‘T am not in love a particle!” cried Helen. 
She told the truth, but not the whole truth. The 
fact of the matter was, she feared she was going 
to be. 

‘* Well!”’ went on the other, rapidly, ‘if you’ re 
not, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. Here 
is a charming fellow, well educated, good-look- 
ing, rich, and perfectly devoted to you! What 


ing gendarmes as they tripped along after the : on earth are you waiting for?” 


troops of children. The carriage- way was } 


‘Oh,’ Helen exclaimed, ‘‘this wretchedness 


blocked with brilliant equipages on their way Sof having to decide whether you like a man 

to the Bois de Boulogne, to see and to be seen. ; well enough to marry him—and, if you do, 
Loring had been so absorbed in watching the ; whether you will—a week hence! It renders 

changing crowd, that he had not noticed his ; life a burden.” 

quick progress. At that moment, he glanced up. § 

“By Jove,’ he said, filled with dismay. 


“A$ your mind?” rejoined her aunt. 


**So you acknowledge there’s a question in 


‘In other 
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words, you’re going away to make a decision. 
Poor fellow! I hope absence will dispose you 
to be gentle with him.” 

Reginald Loring was the “him.’’ After a 
short delay, he had obeyed an uncontrollable 
impulse and followed the ladies to Paris, where 
he had only just arrived. Now, it is very 
evident why all his ideas vanished, as he drove 
into the courtyard of 87 Avenue d’Antin. A 
moment's talk with the concierge revealed the fact 
that madame is at home; the idea of a gentle- 
man inquiring for mademoiselle was too shocking 
for his French mind to grasp, so he ignored it. 

“The third floor, if monsieur will be so 
obliging.”’ 

Monsieur was obliging to that extent, and 
climbed a number of slippery varnished stairs, 
until the sight of a visiting-card, ‘‘ Mrs. B. 
Walters,” fastened above the bell, brought him 
to a standstill. A quick pull brought a neat 
little maid—who, looking like the stage sou- 
brette, with her hands in her apron-pockets, 
begged monsieur to walk into the salon. 

Monsieur complied, his heart sinking within 
him. A portitre was pulled aside, and he was 
ushered into a pretty room, overflowing with 
bric-d-brac and bright with flowers and sunshine 
which streamed in from an open window. 

Mrs. Walters was alone and seemingly absorbed 
in some intricate bit of lacework over which she 
was bending. On the visitor's entrance, she 
rose, and, sweeping forward, welcomed him with 
the most impressive cordiality. Even Bijou, 
a much-beribboned Skye terrier, was urged 
with great gravity to come forward and say 
‘* How d’ye do?” to Mr. Loring. 

‘*He was looking very well.’’ ‘And how was 
his charming mamma?’ “Didn’t he find the 
changes in poor dear Paris very, very sad?’’ 
‘Did he have a quick passage ?”’ 

All these—and, it seemed to him, a thousand 
more—questions were thrown at his head in 
quick succession. By a powerful concentration 
of his mental powers, he came out of the ordéal 
comparatively well. He made an occasional 


} At last, his patience became exhausted ; seizing 
$an opportunity when Mrs. Walters paused to 
take breath, he said, with what he flattered 
himself was an air of sufficient indifference: 

“And Miss Helen—I trust she is well. Is she 
not equal to seeing an old friend, this morning?” 

Mrs. Walters gave a little start. 

‘Sure enough,” she said, as if the idea of 
Helen had just occurred to her. ‘Where can 
the child be? Will you ring for Nanette? 
Or—no, I will go myself.’’ And she vanished 
through the curtained doorway. 

Presently, to Loring’s unmitigated horror 
and surprise, he heard voices—not a properly- 
modulated murmur, but the voices loud and 
distinct—of persons a good deal in earnest and 
saying exactly what they thought. First came 
Mrs. Walters’s tones, suave and persuasive : 

‘‘Now, Helen darling, I implore you—do be 
nice to him; he deserves it, after coming all the 
way from New York for his answer. Say ‘yes’ 
to tRe poor fellow, and put him out of his 
misery.” 

“Or into it,” returned Helen, quickly, her 
voice with the sharp metallic ring it always 
: took when she was irritated. ‘‘ But won’t it be 





time to answer the question when it’s asked?” 
‘< Well, at any rate,” said her aunt, pettishly, 
“‘T wish you’d make up your mind one way or 
another—I am heartily bored by the whole affair. 
Of all stupid objects on the face of the earth, 
@ man in love is certainly the most so. What 
I’ve undergone for the last hour, waiting for 
$ you to come in! There he sat, glaring at me 
vacantly, never volunteering a remark, and 
answering everything I said upside-down, with 
one eye on the door all the time. Well, you re 
going at last. I suppose you'd better ask him 
3 to dine with us. I'll offer up prayers that he 
may recover his lost wits by that time.”’ 

Then a soft “‘swish” of skirts, and the luck- 
less eavesdropper knew that Helen was coming 
toward him, would see the half-open door, and 
at a glance take in the whole situation. 

How terribly awkward for all parties: for 








blunder, such as saying that his mother was} Mrs. Walters, to know that she had been caught 
much improved by the number of new streets } red-handed, as it were, in the act of vituperating 
which had been cut through, and that Paris had} wretched youth, even then under her roof; 
been suffering a good deal lately from her old $ for Helen, that she should have been overheard 
neuralgic headaches. However, as Mrs. Walters ; by him discussing the probabilities of his own 
never paused a second in her chatter, for his } proposal; and for him—what a downfall to his 
replies, he did not allow his conversational } pride!—who had so plumed himself on his 
misfortunes to weigh heavily on his soul. spower of being agreeable to any woman, 

Half an hour passed. Loring began to feel old or young. ‘‘Glaring vacantly’”’—what 
fidgety. It was certainly very stupid in Mrs.} very unpleasant phrase that was! Then the 
Walters—who, of course, knew that he didn’t ; ludicrous side of the affair struck him, and 


come for her sake—not even to mention Helen. g he shook with uncontrollable laughter. 
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Just at this unfortunate moment, in came ; going, her heart beating faster and faster. What 
Helen. As he had foreseen, she instantly knew } should she do? Her chance for life’s happiness 
what had happened, and, like the wise general ; might be in her hands; her brain whirled, she 
that she was, immediately arranged her plan of } could not think. 
action. She looked as pretty as possible in her} ‘‘ Well, which is it?’ said Loring’s voice, 
closely-fitting velvet dress, with a great bunch | ee 4 ear. . 
of fragrant rosebuds at her belt. Annoyance at great longing came over her to put her 
this wretched contretemps had brought a bright } } head down on that broad shoulder, and give 
flush to her cheeks, and, as she stood welcom- } up the fight; but she conquered it, and so, 
ing him, Loring thought he had never seen her | disgusted with herself, woman-like, she visited 
look so lovely. her annoyance on him. 

She sank nonchalantly into a low chair with: | “Ah!” she said, nervously, 66 how stupid the 
“Own yourself converted now, Mr. Loring, to ; best of men can be at times! Don’t you know 
the truth of the old saying ‘listeners, etc.’ ”’ ne if you ire me in this bie | Sen will a 

‘My dear Miss Helen,” he answered, laugh- ; me hate you? ive me time.”’ And then, witha 
ing, “there was no need for conversion. I ’ quick change of mood and a mischievous glance : 
always believed in it, but now I shall proclaim ‘You ought to be in the seventh heaven that I 
its truth from the housetops. Besides, your } don’t say ‘no’ on the spot am 
aunt only told the truth. I confess it sadly, ; Loring knew then that his opportunity was 
but I haven’t a shadow of doubt that I did glare ; gone; that, when Helen relapsed into her every- 
vacantly, and that I did keep one eye on the ; day coquetries, his fate was to play mouse to her 
door.” ladyship’s cat for as long as it should seem good 

Helen glanced up doubtfully; but, seeing ; to her. 

Loring’s solemn countenance, went off into a One last effort, however, he made. , 
peal of silvery laughter, but sobered down asif; ‘Helen dear,’’ said he, gravely, bending over 
by magic when he resumed : § her, ‘ will you tell me in a week ?” 

“And then, Helen dear, you know she was A shade crossed her bright face, and her lips 
perfectly right, as to what I came to Paris for. } trembled. 

I shall not try to say how much I love you, and ‘‘Yes,”’ she said, affected, in spite of herself, 
how happy you hing gay rs for you Fai by ander. “ ie week.” ny oy the 
that slready. Now tell me, dearest, is it to a child who has made up its mind not to be 
‘yes’ or ‘no’?”’ Then he sat quietly, looking at } beguiled into any more serious or instructive 
her with grave honest eyes. i conversation, she took the reins into her own 

Helen put up her hands appealingly. ‘‘Ah! } hands, and his chance was gone. 
don’t!’ she said. ‘1 was so afraid that you In a moment, Mrs. Walters came sailing majes- 
would speak this morning, and—I’m—IJ’m—not ; tically into the room, with such perfect uncon- 
ready.” sciousness of having said anything at all 

“Not ready?’ he repeated, eagerly, grasping } remarkable, that Loring was threatened with 
at her words. ‘‘You mean you don’t dare to 3 another attack of an hilarious nature. She sat 
say ‘yes,’ and you—’’ then he took her hand, } down, and immediately joined in the conversa- 
and looked down at her pretty troubled face— } tion with such gusto that Helen, glad to have 
“don’t want to say. ‘no’!”’ the burden taken off of her shoulders, relapsed 

His touch brought her to herself. into silence. She was very uncomfortable. 

“Exactly so!” she said, quietly. “I am too} Without intending it in the least, she had 
fond of you to be guilty of the injustice of} almost engaged aba bond eps 
marrying you without love, and I am selfish } ; she? He was manly, straightforward, anc 
Pet gs to dread losing an old friend by saying }  good-looking—here she stole a glance at him 
‘no.’ Why do you wish to marry me? Why } } through her long eyelashes—rich, and he loved 
can't you be satisfied with metters as they; her dearly. Her reverie was broken in upon 











stand? Such good friends as we are.’ ’ by Mrs. Walters’s turning to her and saying: 
“Good heavens, Helen!” exclaimed he, } I am trying to persuade Mr. Loring to dine 
impetuously. «Haven't I told you that I} with us this evening, but he pleads an engage- 


‘love you? Do you think me a man to be} ment.” 

Satisfied with this namby - pambyness ? With; Helen looked up, and met Loring’s eyes 
me, it must be all or nothing! Decide for} brimming over with fun. Mrs. Walters’s bland 
yourself !”” $ civility was too much for him. 

Helen sat motionless, her color coming and: Helen blushed, one of her quick wild-rose 
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blushes, and, looking away with a sense of} Another half-hour passed, and then it became 
shyness very new to her, murmured very indis- 3 Reginald’s turn to suffer. 

tinctly : “‘There is no excuse for this,’’ she thought, 

““Won’t he borrow a woman’s privilege for} severely, ‘‘nothing should have detained him 
once, and change his mind?’ ; until this time. When he does make his 

But he was not to be persuaded, and, after a 3 appearance, I shall certainly tell Nanette to 
few words as to the following day's engage-;say ‘Not at home,’’’ and she moved toward 
ments, took his departure. ; the door. 

Helen stood at the open window, with the; Just at this moment, came a sharp and 
soft spring breezes blowing in on her, and saw authoritative ring, the sound of heavy feet, 
his straight tall figure walk briskly away. ‘A and the voices of two or three men, then she 
week,” she thought; ‘‘a week’s a long time. ; heard Nanette in horrified exclamation. Full 
Of course, I shall know in a week.’ A horse- of curiosity, she walked toward the door. She 
chestnut was just bursting into bloom in the saw a sergeant of police, and close behind him 
gray courtyard outside, its pink and white}two other policemen, to whom Nanette was 
blossoms making little flecks of color on the} : addressing herself with a great deal of impor- 
high stone walls beyond; pe raengi J band, march- ; ‘tance and gesticulation. On seeing Helen, he 
ing by, sent its ‘tum te tum” floating merrily ; ‘removed his hat quickly, and, putting his feet 
over the housetops. All was bright and happy, ; carefully into the first position, made her a pro- 
and, strange as it was, it all seemed a little more ; found bow. 
complete since Loring’s arrival. ; ‘As madame is not at home, they tell me, I 

What glamor is it that the fair enchantress } may be allowed to ask mademoiselle a few ques- 
Paris throws over all strangers? Years seem } tions.” 
like months under her magic sway, hours like 5 “Ah! non,’ put in Nanette, her French 
moments. Helen’s week was all but gone, only } sentiment urging her to interpose between the 
two days remained, and where had it flown? } barbarous law and mademoiselle’s fiancé, for 
She could remember nothing but a confused ; that, Nanette has decided in her busy little 


jumble of pleasure, like a child’s kaleidoscope, ; mind, was the position Loring occupied in 
bright and glittering in every direction she } madame’s household. 


glanced at it. But one voice, one face, appeared; ‘‘Hush instantly, Nanette,’ commanded 
in everything, like the chorus in an opera; } Helen, and then, turning to the officer, she 
would it come in at the last scene? Yes. Helen; said in exquisite French: ‘What is all this 
had decided that, love or not, she now cared for ; about?” 
him to such a degree that he had become a} ‘‘Simply, mademoiselle, that, in the name of 
necessity to her—a part of her life. Should she ’ the law, we demand all information with regard 
tell him so now—this morning? That was the ; : to a certain Mr. Loring.” 
question ! ; Helen grew deadly pale, and leaned against 
It was raining hard, one of those pitiless; the door for support, at which Nanette burst 
chilly rains which, when they invade the sunny ; into a fit of theatrical sobbing, wrung her hands 
capital, make of it an abomination of desolation. ; tragically, implored mademoiselle ‘to calm her- 
People seem to get so pitifully wet there, and ; self.” 


trot along in such very light-colored wraps, with § 


such grieved and troubled countenances, and ; 
then the drivers of the multitudinous hacks all } 


look so shiny and slippery in their rubber coats, 3 
that they cast an additional chill over the scene. } 

Helen, bewitching in her morning-dress, was ; 
sitting in front of a bright fire, warming a pair ; 
of very pretty feet on the edge of the grate. : 
Should she tell him or not? A soft flush came ; 


over her face as she thought. The little gilt 
clock on the mantel struck. Helen started. 
““Two o'clock! Why, that is certainly strange ! 
Reginald was to have been here at one, but prob- 
ably some stupid visitor's detaining him,’’ and 


she thought of the visitor, whoever he might ° 


be, with great disapproval. 


With a quiet but imperative gesture, Helen at 
once stilled the girl's outcries, and then, turning 
to the man, said very calmly : 

‘‘] will answer anything you ask me, but tell 
me first what has happened to him.” 

«Ah, mademoiselle,” he replied, with a shrug, 
‘you ask too much!”’ and then, with a return to 
his official manner, he added, gloomily: ‘We 
can only hope—nothing. Monsieur has disap- 
peared; the police were notified of the fact at 
seleven this morning by his valet, who was 
; naturally much alarmed by his absence. Now, 
}mademoiselle, permit me! First, as to the 
> character of this man, Harris by name?’ refer- 
ring to some notes written in spider-like charac- 
} ters on a slip of paper. 
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Helen, her brain swimming, and feeling that ; 
it must be some horrible dream, answered that ! 
he was a perfectly reliable and trustworthy : 
servant. ; 
“And now, mademoiselle, excuse me, but the ; 
question is of so delicate a nature, had not the ; 
servant better withdraw ?”’ : 
«By no means,”’ answered. Helen, haughtily ; : 
“you can ask me nothing Nanette may not } 
hear |” 3 
“Very well,” replied the official, solemnly. } 
“Had monsieur any reason for committing } 
suicide?”” in a ghastly tone, and riveting his 3 
eyes on the lady’s face. 
Helen shivered. Reginald! Suicide! What } 
nonsense! He the picture of life, with every- : 
thing bright to live for! 
“None whatever,” she said, steadfastly. ; 
“Mademoiselle speaks as one who should } 
know,” the man replied, not impertinently, but ; 
gravely, as if stating a fact. 3 
“I do,” said Helen, calmly, white to her very } 
lips, ‘for I am to be his wife if—’ As she 3 
spoke, the force of that ‘if came over her. ; 
“Impossible—nothing could have happened to } 


him!”” In that second, her whole future life } 


seemed te rise up before her, desolate and } 


wretched. But that man and his dreadful 
catechism must be answered. 

For half an hour she was tortured. ‘At 
what time did he leave the house? Where did 
he express his intention of going? How could § 
he be identified ?’’ 

These questions, in every conceivable shape, 
both Nanette and she answered over and over 
again. Finally, the officer was satisfied and took 
his departure, and then Helen went to her room 
and bolted the door. 

What agonies she suffered. At every step, she 
saw some foolish trifle that reminded her of 
him. On the window-seat, some sweet-smelling 
purple violets; on her dressing-table, an absurd 
little trinket, a souvenir of a gay dinner. How 
distinctly she recalled his face, as he handed it to 
her the following morning, and she had hardly 
thanked him, not daring to look up for fear he 
should read more than she wished him to in her 
tyes. How cold, how ungrateful, she had been ! 
Oh, but for an hour back again, just to tell him. 
And she paced restlessly up and down the room. 
She could not weep, the shock had been too over- ; 
Powering. All that she could do was to move } 
Testlessly about, listen to the regular ticking of } 
the clock, and watch its gilt hands travel slowly 
on. } 

Tt was growing dusk. She could see from her 
Window the myriad red and green lights of the 
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cabs zigzag slowly down the Champs Elysées to 
the Place de la Concorde. Where could her 
aunt be? Could she have heard the awful news, 
and gone to make further inquiries ? 

Just then the bell rang. 

“Thank God,’’ she thought, “Aunt Walters, 
at lasi.”’ She rushed to the door, and saw 
Reginald Loring in the act of handing a very 
wet and dripping umbrella to Nanette, who 
was staring at him with awe-struck eyes, as at 
one risen from the dead. 

Helen stood riveted to the spot, and then, with 
a gasp, for the first time in her life, fainted dead 
away. 

When she recovered her senses, she found 
herself lying on a couch in the salon, and 
Reginald leaning anxiously over her, Nanette 
hovering in the background. 

The use she made of her recovered faculties, 
much to Loring’s consternation, was to burst into 
tears. His first impulse was to call Nanette ; his 
next, to do just the opposite, and send her as far 
away as possible, and then to clasp Helen in his 
arms and kiss her pale face passionately. 

“Tt is‘ yes’? he whispered. ‘I’m two days 
before my time.” 

“Ah! she said, piteously, ‘“‘how can you 
joke? If you only knew what I have suffered. 
But where were you? What was it all about?” 

There was a ring of proprietorship in Helen’s 
voice that filled his foolish young sou) with 
pride and vainglory. Remember, he was only 
just engaged. 

Meekly he hastened to reply: 

“Tt all lies in a nutshell. On my way home, 
I met Dick Curtis—you remember Dick, poor 
fellow. Well, he was looking like the very 
dickens; he asked me to go with him, and have a 
talk about his affairs. In fact, he made a clean 
breast of it. He'd been gambling, and was 
head over ears in debt. I staid at his rooms all 
night, helping him straighten matters ; and, this 
morning, took the repentant prodigal down to his 
family at Versailles, where I left him enjoying 
his minced veal prodigiously. Of course, with 
my usual luck, I missed the train. It never 
occurred to me that that blessed booby of mine 
would take it into his precious head to give the 
alarm, and frighten my little girl; but then, 
perhaps, Helen, had it not been for him, I - 
shouldn’t be the blissful idiot I am now. I'll 
bless Harris to the end of my days.” 

“No,” said Helen, with a faint smile, ‘not 
Harris. It was the police sergeant—he had so 
many buttons !’’ 

And Reginald was sufficiently happy to include 
even that personage in his gratitude. 
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BY MISS ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’’ ETC. 


} scented air, and galloping through the clean pine 
: aisles. 

I. ‘ Macdonald Osborne was one of these. An 
» HE scenery of } old uncle had bequeathed him his fortune and 
St. Tammany ; the rough hunting-lodge in St. Tammany, where 
Parish,which } he had dwelt thirty years. Enamored with the 
stretches ; charms of St. Tammany, Osborne wandered over 
northward ; the wild country, enjoying a sense of freedom 

from the ; eminently grateful to an independent nature. 
upper shore ; About ten days after taking possession of the 
of Lake Pont- ; old lodge, he one morning lost his way, and, 
chartrain, is while seeking a short cut to the Tangipahoa 
peculiarly } River, struck a gray fence. It trailed, snake- 
varied. fashion, first through the pine pillars, then down 
There are} a slope of oaks and magnolias into a bit of low- 
graceful wind-; land, and over a trickling stream, up again 
ing streams, ; through a copse of dwarf oak bushes, thence 
eqursing between banks of white sand, and ; into open land, where tall uncut grass stood in 


shadowed by moss-draped woods of oak, hickory, 
and magnolia; there are clear springs rising in 
tangled glades, and lying like great cups of cold 
water within green-grassed rims; there are 
savannas all set with ‘rainbow-colored flowers, 


$an apparently deserted field. The June sun- 
shine spread like a golden flood over the still 
level of the field. There was scarce a breath of 
air stirring, and the heat burned intense. 
Osborne tramped along with seven -league 


spread like soft carpets under the trees; there ; strides. He lifted his clear brown eyes and 
are laughing hills, and swamps of cypress, and ; looked forward, shifting his rod as he walked. 
sweeps of pine woods, where one may wander; A green mass of foliage stood silhouetted against 
at will over the clean needle-sprinkled land, and ; the blue sky. 
among tall purple-tinted pillars—fairer far than;  ‘‘Shade at last,’ he muttered, and was about 
auy fashioned by man. {to climb the low gray rails, seeking these 
Odd bits of human life have strayed hither— { denser woods, when lo! the fence-trail broke, 
all seekers—gold-seekers, one might call them— Sand he found himself in a broad lane, grass- 
taking gold as the emblem of all that which is ; grown like the fields, save for a foot-path 
most precious to each—bread, health, forgetful-{ threading the centre, and marked either side 
ness, solitude. : by the faint sign of wheels. Beyond the road- 
For the greater part, those who are bread-} way, stretched another field, shut in by another 
seekers have, as the years roll on, developed; gray fence, and lying tawnily naked in the 
jnto. a people physically thin and _ yellow, ; blinding light. 
mentally stoical, dreamy, and content, seldom; Osborne looked up the straight lane. It was 
rising above the log house, the patch of corn, ; hedged either side by wildly growing black- 
and the field of yams, and owning, perhaps, a; berry bushes—a few late berries yet hung 
drove of unfed, unhoused cattle, wandering ; among the thick leaves. The whole might 
wild. For the rest, misanthropes, invalids, } have been taken for a study in yellow—so 
neglected scholars—many have gone to their ; glowed the sunlight, so still each leaf, so still 
long sleep. They lie unsung, save by the ‘all the world. Osborne could hear only the 
pines sighing above their unknown graves. ’ sighing of pines, and, after a little, the faint 
But, beside all these, there are a few who love ‘ drowsy crow of a cock. Far ahead, at the 
the depths and the streams and the woods of, end of the lane, he could see another gray 
St. Tammany, who seek there the gold of fence of smooth planks laid lengthwise, with 
pleasure, angling in the deep streams, drinking ; great spaces between, and, beyond these, trunks 
from the cool springs, breathing the resin- of trees and shadows and long moss-trails droop- 
(526) 
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ing still in the dark depths, and, back of all, azbut Osborne was perp different from most 


large house, framed and clasped by the low- 
hanging boughs of the great trees. 

A dog barked as he yet tramped onward, and } 
then, gazing forth from the shadow of his broad 
hat-brim, he saw a woman appear in a wide- : 
opened doorway, step out on a broad gallery, 
shade her eyes with her bared hand, and look ; 
forward. 

“An enchanted palace,” thought Osborne, 
while he pushed open a big rickety gate and} 
passed among the moss-draped shadows. ; 
“Rather a gloomy princess,’ for the woman ; 
was tall, slender, and dressed in black. 

He walked now on a broad bricked path, so { 
green and slippery from growth of moss that } 
it was with difficulty his great hunting-boots 
kept footing. There were ferns growing: 
beneath the trees, and there were also patches ‘ 
of bare yellow ground, for the soil here was 
the yellow clay soil of the pine-lands, and 
verdure did not thrive in these shades. Tiny } 
flecks of sunlight sifted down, here and there, 
on the moss-grown walk. A gray-white dog—a } 
spectral creature—came forward, sniffed suspi- ; 
ciously at his boots, then turned and walked by 
his side. The house loomed dark and large ; 
before him — quiet, still, gray —the roof lost $ 
among branches overhead. It was a great : 
double house, built of wood. The white paint 
of walls and the green paint of window-blinds, 
time had merged into a soft pale-drab, tinted, 
here and there, by green mold. 

As Osborne approached nearer, he saw another 
figure, passing slowly back and forth close by } 
the gray house-wall—a woman’s figure, monot- ; 
onously moving from end to end of the long } 
gallery. When he had reached the steps, he 
looked up, took off his hat, and stood a moment ; 
almost hesitating. He had been something of 3 
4 traveler—had met with many varied experi- ; 
ences, had thought himself proof against surprise } 
—and so perhaps was somewhat dismayed, find- 
ing himself a bit startled by his surroundings 
and a bit awed by the clear dark eyes and pale 
face and questioning gaze of the tall woman } 
before him. 3 

“Pardon the intrusion—I have lost my way,” 


he said, at last, in answer to these questioning } 


eyes. 


; “TI was hunting for the Tangipahoa, } 
an Loe 


“And you have come very near the Tangi-: years. 
interposed the tall woman, in a clear: young men are not the woodsmen they used 
‘Tt lies just there,’’ lifting her long ; to be! 


pahoa,”’ 
¢00l voice. 
white hand and waving it westward. ; 
The gesture was one of dismissal, and for } 


such probably most men would have taken it; 


gentleman in? 


$ monotonous motion. 


if you prefer, 


men. 
‘The sun is overpowering. Can I find a 
sheltered way for reaching the river? Will 
you allow me to pass through your grounds?”’ 
He looked wistfully down the gentle slope, 


‘all shaded with tall trees and at whose foot 


he thought the river must lie. 

‘Lucretia, daughter, why don’t you ask the 
And why don’t you tell him 
that he can pass through the grounds here?’ 

The thin querulous voice came sharply through 
the stillness. The walker had paused in her 
She held a large rubber 
ring in her thin hands; it was attached to a 
string, and the string was hung by another ring 
to a long wire fastened against the wall near the 
ceiling. Osborne’s amaze, as he noticed this, 
passed away when he saw the face, now turned 
toward the daughter; the eyelids were closed— 
the mother was blind. 

‘“You can take your way through the trees, 
”? said the daughter, in her clear 
It sounded like an echo—an 
And the 


vibrating voice. 
echo of something dead and gone. 


eyes—they were like the echoes of looks that 


; had died. 

Osborne felt attracted yet repelled. 

‘‘Thank you,”’ he responded, with a courteous 
smile. ‘And, before I go, will you kindly give 
me a glass of water ?”’ 

“There is a spring of fine water near the 
river,’ she replied. ‘‘You pass it as you go 
through the trees at the foot of this hill.” 

‘‘Lucretia,”’ again called the mother, ‘ Lucre- 
tia—what do you mean ?”’ 

‘‘Only, mother, the water is cooler and sweeter 
than any we have to offer. But—’ here she 
paused an instant—‘but I will give you the 
water.” 

She moved away into the broad hall beyond, 
and, as Osborne mounted the old steps, he could 
see her lithe stem-like form distinctly outlined. 
The hall extended straight through the great 
house, the double doors beyond were wide 
opened, and a deep vista of sunlight served 
for background. Thrown as on yellow canvas, 
the black figure moved hither and thither. 

‘‘Take a seat, pray,’ said the mother. ‘No, 
do not trouble yourself—I can find my chair, 
: although I am blind. I have found it many 
And so you have lost your way? Ah, 
How far have you come?” 

‘‘T cannot tell, madam,’’ replied Osborne, who 
had stood his rod against one of the moss-tinted 


‘ pillars and had seated himself on an inviting 
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settee of bamboo. ‘Perhaps, as the bird flies,’ As he passed under the shadows, he fancied 
scarce three miles.” she heard his name repeated in the querulous 
‘Scarce three miles? Our nearest neighbors : voice of the blind. He turned and looked back ; 
are three miles distant—Kallade, the drover— the daughter was bending over the mother’s 
Gilbert Kallade, the holder of a stock-farm. chair; he could see her dark head beside the 
Do you stay with him? He has a pretty set ‘ white cap. 
of cattle.” A whiff of wind blew the moss-trails—grew 
“No,” replied Osborne, marking the keenness ; strong and stirred the ferns at his feet. When 
of the face expressively turned toward him. : he moved to go on, two bits of white pasteboard 
“T—” ; came dancing among the green fronds. Osborne 
But, just here, the tall daughter advanced, looked, and then looked again; the bits of white 
and her thin white hand held forward a goblet } danced along like two little fairies—both nestled 
all misted with the coolness of the water within. ; coquettishly against the green of a low cluster, 


Osborne noted the slender finger-tips, and, 
through the mist, noted the cleanly-cut flowers 
of the crystal vessel. 


> then danced off again, whirling and waltzing 
among the bending fronds. 


; Osborne blew a long low whistle. 
‘Very aristocratic and dainty. Lovely glass.; He had recognized his card, torn in half. 
Never saw such queer people,” he thought, as; He whistled a second time, and then he 
he drank. Then aloud: ‘“‘Thank you; I don’t } laughed—a queer little laugh, like a challenge. 
think any spring can give cooler water. Let; It tinkled faintly among the arched boughs 
me save you the trouble.’’ And he walked into } above, and died away long before it had reached 
the hall and stood the glass on an old mahogany ; the gray gallery. 
sideboard. ? 
He had time for one glance down the long } Il. 
walls. They were hung with portraits. It was } Tue Tangipahoa waved like a broad watered 
an odd fancy--but somehow, it seemed to } blue ribbon between its dark wooded banks—not 
him, there were lines and lines of white faces } very wide here, beyond the sloping hill stretching 
looking out from gloomy depths, and the eyes } down from the gray house. The slope and the 
were filled with a whispered calm, like echoes } walk were longer than Osborne had anticipated ; 
caught from hushed lives. } perhaps because he had not gone in a straight 
“You will have no difficulty in finding the ‘line, but had advanced rather in a slanting 
river if you go directly down the slope,” said direction and toward the foot of the field 
the clear voice, which would never again quite ; stretching on the other side of the broad lane. 


leave his ears. 


’ However, the woods were pleasant—a green 


“Thank you,” replied Osborne. ‘Pardon if twilight most refreshing—and the breeze which 


I have intruded. Perhaps, some day, ladies, 
you too may lose your way; and—allow me— 
I am your neighbor, as neighbors go in this part 
of the world. If you did not know my uncle, 
you probably have heard of him, in his secluded 
life. I will leave my card.” 

The standing figure did not stretch forth her 
hand to receive the bit of pasteboard. 
Osborne would not be rebuffed: he called up 
the smile whose winning brightness had con- 
quered many hard hearts, and, as he laid the 
card on the arm of the blind woman’s chair, 
said in his rich voice: 

‘‘IT am Macdonald Osborne.” 

He did not look at the blind mother; he 
looked, rather, into the white face of the 
daughter, and met calmly the cold gaze of her 
dark eyes. He hoped she would give her name 
in return; but, as she did not, he took his rod, 
picked up his discarded hat, bowed, and, with 
renewed thanks, slowly descended the gray 
steps. 


But ; 


} had stirred on the slope still followed him as he 
$ walked. 
; An old log, extending into the blue river, 
3 presented itself, after awhile. There were deep 
: waters lying about the further end, and luscious 
’ green leaves floating boat-like nearer the shore; 
; altogether, a tempting and promising spot for 
an angler. Osborne set his great boots on the 
’ slippery surface. He was very sure-footed— 
} had climbed mountain rocks where others had 
failed. But the most expert fall sometimes, and 
}so it happened that this very confident, brave, 
’and daring American found himself suddenly 
: astride the brown log, his feet dangling either 
: side in the clear water, his rod, caught tantaliz- 
} ingly in vines above, snatched quite from bis 
‘careless grasp. He presented a picture of & 
: thoroughly astounded and demoralized fisher- 
man; for truth compels me to add that the jar 
: of the fall had thrown his hat on the back of 
‘his head in that very unbecoming and dissolute 
: style adopted by most inebriates. 
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Now, when ee fall, et re rise at 
once—they generally glance around, as if seek- ; 
ing the cause or the number of eyes that have 
witnessed the accident. 
consideration could not have influenced Osborne, 
as he sat an instant turning his eyes above and 


below, regarding the rod dangling above, the 


feet dangling below, and the little waves circling ' 


around, quite as if his boots had been stones 
cast into the clear river. 
a laugh, so faint and malicious that it might 
have been the echo of the one he had sent forth 
on the slope above, came tinkling and fairly 
twinkling about his amazed ears. 

He glanced upstream and downstream, slowly 


settled his hat on the top of his brown locks, } 


as slowly and with all the dignity possible drew 
his boots from the water, and, profiting by 


experience, carefully set them on the treacherous ‘ 


log, dexterously disentangled the dangling rod, 


stood a moment winding the loosened line, and } 


then walked downstrcam. He had seen a large 


gray mill rising amid the foliage below and ; 
He felt ; 


standing on piles in the clear water. 
curious to know who had witnessed his downfall } 
and who had tossed that odd little laugh over } 
his discomfiture. 
of the mill—probably there was someone in the 


old building; at any rate, it was a picturesque } 


spot, and he was exploring. 

Approaching nearer, he saw that the mill was 
a ruin. The huge water-wheel had stood quiet ; 
so long, that green mosses draped the great ; 


spokes, and grew like miniature garden shrub- | 


bery on the broad still rim. The planked way 
leading to the upper story was very old, the 
boards loose, the piles supporting them slanting 
in a graceful weary way, as if tired of the long- 
borne burden. 

Osborne, remembering his late downfall, 
advanced cautiously. He was surprised, step- ° 
ping at last beneath the roof, to see the extent ’ 
of the building—was truly amazed at the beauty » 
of tint and coloring. Far above, the roof shot } 
upward in a sharp ridged point, extending } 
across from end to end. All the spaces over- } 
head, filled with rafters rising beyond rafters in } 
intricate confusion, were draped and hung with } 


the tender greens and browns and deep-reds of } 
fern and moss ; birds, apparently disturbed as he } 


entered, flitted hither and thither about their 
hidden nests; two long sunbeams, glinting down 
from holes in the old roof, seemed as the poles 


of Jacob's ladder, pointing heavenward. Below, ° 


disclosed twixt the old gray logs of the floor, 
set far apart, and dressed here and there with 
moss and fern, like the rafters above, poured 
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Certainly, the latter } 


Yet, as he looked, } 


It had come from the direction ; 
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the flood of blue water—a dulect song, uaaile. 
ing upward as it circled about the gray piles 
below. 

Osborne, a keen lover of the beautiful, stood 
slike one entranced. There was a look of 
reverence tempering his strong face. He 
walked slowly forward and gazed about, like 
one entering the hallowed aisles of a strange 
cathedral. 

A pile of boards arose before him, and two 
square slender posts shot up straight toward the 
roof. The boards jad evidently lain there a 
long time, for they were almost a bank of 
‘lichens, the clinging tendrils so exquisitely 
> delicate that the explorer felt almost sorry as 
he climbed among them with his great boots. 
; He hurriedly vaulted over, took one step 
} forward, then stood, slightly opening his 
brown eyes. He had quite unexpectedly 

stumbled on a bit of human life—a girl look- 
ing at him fearlessly from the depths of opaline 
eyes, the upturned face gleaming white from a 
frame of red-gold hair. She was seated on the 
floor, leaning somewhat against the pile of moss- 
’ grown boards. 

} IT beg your pardon,” said Osborne, hastily 
pulling off his hat. ‘‘I did not know there was 
’ anyone here—or at least—’’ 

‘Don’t stand there,’ interrupted the girl, 
in a clear voice and without evincing the 
; slightest embarrassment. ‘‘ That floor is unsafe. 
’ When you walk, take the sleepers. You may 
} fall into the water below.” 

Osborne moved. 

“Thanks for your advice. I have already had 
one fall,” he continued, quite confident, as he 
spoke, that the girl before him had tossed that 
little laugh over his downfall. 

** Yes—I saw you.” 

‘You certainly had a fine view of the 
} disaster,” responded Osborne, turning to glance 
> upstream through the wall of the mill, which, at 
> the upper end, was quite open. 
$ oalt Oh, yes. And you’ve no idea how comical 
you looked, astride of that old log. I wondered if 
tor didn’t feel—’”’ here a little ripple of laughter 

—‘‘I wondered if you didn’t feel as if you had 
S gone back to the days of your babyhood, and 
were riding your grandfather’s cane—of course, 
on an enlarged scale,” she added, as in after- 
thought. 

‘‘ Horrid little witch,’’ reflected Osborne, and 
he bit his lip while she talked. 

“<I suppose, then, it was you who laughed ?”’ 
he asked, aloud. 

‘‘T suppose it was. I generally laugh when I 
; see anything to laugh about,’ she continued, 
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indifferently.. “I am quite unconventional—I 


have grown up like a weed. Oh, look—it is } 


almost out. The shell has opened.”’ 
She had not regarded him while talking, but | 


sat bending her gold head forward and gazing | 


intently toward the square pillar. 


“What is almost out?’ inquired Osborne, ' 


approaching and looking curiously on the spot ; 
among the mosses where her regards seemed 
fixed. 

‘‘ Why, the cicada. Don’t you see?” and she } 
pointed a white finger toward a dark spot | 
showing now distinctly in the brownish moss. 
‘*He’s been so lazy. I’ve been here more than 
an hour, waiting for him to break forth. I just 
love to watch them. 
about in the lane, and I knew what he wanted. 


I knew he was trying to get out of his shell, ; 


and I thought I would bring him here and let 
him break out of his chrysalis in a prettier place 
than the lane. See, see—the wings are just ; 
beginning to show. They are beautiful—tike ; 
thin gauze—like a lovely ball-dress. He is 
going to make his debut, like the girls I read 
about in story-books.” 

“‘T can’t see very well,’’ said Osborne, bend- : 
ing forward a little. 


She moved her eyes an instant, and looked 
toward him. 

“Why don’t you come nearer? 
Here, you can sit by me, and then you can watch. 
Don’t be afraid. The floor is strong here—old 


Take care. 


cypress planks. Now—isn’t that better?” 

‘Decidedly,’ acquiesced Osborne, as he 
settled himself on the cypress floor by the 
girl, and leaned against the plank-pile. 

I think, after he had laid aside rod and hat, } 
he quietly pinched his arm, to see whether he 
was dreaming. 

“Decidedly,” he repeated. “What ¢ a beauty 
he will be. Do you often watch them ?’ 

«Oh, not so very often. But,” here a white 
hand, which Osborne thought looked familiar, 


brushed back a few stray locks falling like } 
“but } 


streaks of gold over the white forehead, 
I feel to-day as if I looked at myself.” 

“At yourself?” 

«Why, yes,”’ said the girl, lifting her opaline } 
eyes and gazing calmly into his questioning face. ; 
“This is my birthday; I am eighteen to- -day. ; 
Don't you see? Iam, as it were, breaking out ; 


of the chrysalis, from childhood into womanhood. ; 


I am a grown woman to-day.” 


“A woman?” inquired Osborne, lifting his ; 
She did look so very childish, sitting ; 


brows. 
there and nestling her red-gold head against 


the mosses. 


I found this one wriggling ; 
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§ You don’t believe me. Ah, that is because 
you have not seen how tall Iam. Just look.” 
She arose, shooting upward gracefully into 
>the tender light. Her blue muslin gown fell 
in soft folds about the slender lissome figure. 
: She was indeed tall, and, as Osborne looked up 
and she looked down, like a flower bending on 
; @ stem, she seemed, in height at least, a woman. 
“Yes,”’ he said, answering the earnest inter- 
rogation of her grave eyes, ‘‘ yes, I see you are 
$ quite a woman in stature. But the mind,” 
} assuming an air of sober wisdom and half rising 
} as the girl reseated herself, “the mind—” 
; “Oh, we Magruders all have tall bodies, and 
3 clear good minds to correspond,”’ she answered, 
: carelessly. And then, as if quite forgetting his 


: presence, she bent her head and eyes on the 
now fast-opening chrysalis, saying thoughtfully : 
’ “P wish I had a dress like those wings.”’ 

; Would you wear it on your birthday?” 
asked Osborne, looking down as he leaned against 
the high pile of boards. 

“T would wear it right now.” 

‘“What! here in this mill?” 

“Here in this mill. Why, where could you 
find a prettier place ?’’ she queried, turning her 
} head toward him and again fixing him with her 

scintillating eyes. 

‘** Nowhere,” answered Osborne, glancing above 

and below. ‘It is the prettiest ruin I have ever 

seen; not grand, but just lovely. Just—”’ 
‘* Just what ?”’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Osborne, biting his lip under 
; his mustache. He had intended saying: “Just 

a fitting temple for your beauty”’; but somehow 
the words spoken to that unconscious soul seemed 

’ profane. 
; “T don’t like people to commence saying 
} something, and then stop; it sounds deceitful. 
> We Magruders are never deceitful.” 
«Tt seems to me, ‘we Magruders’ have a 
;great many rare qualities,’ said Osborne, 
3 gravely, while: regarding her with 
eyes. ‘Tall, with minds corresponding to the 
great height, and not deceitful; quite a superior 
3 race altogether.” 
> «It’s true—every word. I don’t care to talk 

any more; only—’’ She paused a moment; her 
; > face was flushed. 

Osborne could see that she was very angry, 
; and hastened to apologize. 

“‘T beg your pardon—I was rude, though not 
3 intending to be rude. I do enjoy your frankness. 
Most people think a great deal of themselves, 
and go about saying, like hypocrites, that they 
?are poor miserable sinners, and all the time 
’ think themselves saints. Now, really I should 
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not like to tell you or anybody else aaa a Pee tend pe boy ROS 
§ “WwW : 

conceited Iam. I really believe I think mae Pe my * you mean?” asked Osborne, with 
superior to all the world. I think I might have ‘Ex: ‘ : 

been a Napoleon or a Washington, if Poy hat and sks aah phew ani aviet ond ised 
stances surrounding their lives had surrounded you Bac Ree Te ys OMS 1S OOD: 
mine. There—I shall make no more confessions. ; suppose— a, miypys Aen Hosen ot 
[hope I have said enough to convince you that He's all ps ‘es see this lovely creature. 
my conceit quite matches the Magruder conceit.”’ ; jewels on ee ry fra uaa and he. has 

‘But we are not conceited. Now listen: We ; hues that a ? r, and he s all full of soft 
are horribly stubborn; we are bitter enemies; ; Well, in Pls yt in the wide world can imitate. 
weniige’t Miiwive, Ged cannot love ua. Hse Sad he ere bs all that will be gone. He 
She was looking sadly now into the blue waters, : will be lik ” s in gray-black, and the jewels 
singing below their soft song. They ssemed ’ clear dark i ; map Or Date mm be duet. Wie 
murmuring a sweet accompaniment to her low 5 tesa, ce, and—oh, well! I think Aunt 
words, spoken almost in the voice of one eae a ee what my beauty here is, and 
ineted, St Akad itsctilnee that Jo whos om § OO h e re hag her shoulders slightly, 
bodies are stricken in the very core of our pe fi white finger, and touched the soft 
being. We are consumptives. Years ago ; i 

; ,grand-; ‘Now,’ : 
father came to these pine-woods with his ten Porte ital a9, pga ana mp; the 
beautiful girls and boys. The eldest was a ; ne eee. WAP & SHIR of 
girl } the dark figure, standing forth 
of my age, and she was fast €; forth against the beck- 
passing away. } ground of sunlight, arose bef hi 
Physicians said the pine-air would efore his mind, “life 
erh h 
seagate yp gma aP , i fete ba and sad—it has clothed her 
house and lived here. But the pines didn’t help ue Sep ciiet feat i i 
very much; they all lived, those girls and boys, ; and I am dubtens ot t t is out—quite out, 
to be women and men. My father was fi 4 i fis get 
. a t § “ec ” ., ‘ 
when he died. They all tried other lands gy! ; one og co mae Mping tate, Bs 
Si ail cate, adhe. Tellin 00, da Rasa ; oe , all sparkling and brilliant with 
a z only } delight, ‘‘does your life li : a 
Aunt Lucretia left now; she’s thirtyfive. I ; ? at he Paneer 20", ae 
’ . 8 > th 
pose she'll go too, after awhile ; cine Oh, nssllsiy rie ci we ON Pee 
but I forgot’’—here the girl looked u itt: i aN 
, a swift; Th ; : 
color rising in the dismayed Sa at Pia = om Rar pany her white brow as in 
must seem odd for me to talk to you in this way sistent pore ee TORN PRI SARS 
Aunt Lucretia would be displeased, and—” 3 “Yes ap ar , 

“Aunt Lucretia?’ interrupted Osborne, who world. I ee omg sre. an hoe 
had silently listened to this strangely -proffered ; mae ai ba to al life. Sometimes I drop 
family history. ‘Do you live inal nips into the water there below, and 

: arge h ; : 
sist tar tenon ane??? ge house, pay them float away, and wish I could follow 

“Of course. Where else should I live? You :  tealy. % gpl ating aa ang 
didn’t think I lived in the mill, did you?” Pe y ease was from Italy—ah! there 

She lifted her brows as she spoke, making of } ; a: * ae 8 OP OMT TON 
Wns eine taal Gade nd , Lgl Se shall ever go out into the 
forehead. ogation-points on her white ; wide world. I wonder whether that is given me 

y $as a sign. Generally, they sta 

I was at your h i . ” ea he J; y stay ever so long, 
NEI gE Poacad yn yetegr Hig Fg lecey ogi boat Psp 
, n i : : 
eR Ay odode ager ere to} he floats out into the sunlight. Ah, he is gone— 
ied” - One of them was ; he is gone.” 

poets Makgyy s  e when | In her eagerness, she had risen, and she 
Aunt Lucretia was a young, young girl—onl peer meet me A cei Stag 
fifteen; and then Aunt hassel took care of ng poe: BF eye Brrprg eed ae 
house and of everybody—even of me. She: ; aioe the newly fledged wings in the June 
Was just seventeen when I was brought to her irl = Bee, hang re: on eer 
Oh, dear! I wonder wheth - 3 girl, lanci e could almost see her soul lea 
° er I shall grow to be $ forth i ; : P 
like Aunt Lucretia,” rth, soaring beside the fluttering jewel. A 

: ‘ia,’ and she brushed her hand 3 it disa d i pe oe 
‘ 4 , She sighed d 
over her forehead with a sin TEN Gat, pens Se See 
gularlv graceful } hands over her br d i A 
gesture, as if drivin aoe, San, stooping, picked up 
thought. g away an uncomfortable 4s straw hat, which she settled over the gold 
; hair. 
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“I must go now. My clock says it is time. ; 


Those two sunbeams are my clock,’’ and she looked } 
at him with laughing eyes. 
they fall, each hour of each month. 
the prettiest sun-dial in all the world.” 

“Do you,’ 


OUR ACTS 
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«What fact ?”’ 
“Why, the fact that this is your birthday, 


“1 know just where ° and that I have paid you a visit.’ 
I think it is 
: some straggling strands of gold hair, 
* said Osborne, gravely, ‘‘do you, ; suppose I shall always remember—because, of 


‘‘No,”” she said, pushing behind her ears 
‘and | 


indeed, take that black shell as the emblem of ; course, I shall always remember my eighteenth 


your past—as the emblem of your childhood?” hey pau 4 


He pointed tothe split shell, clinging black on 
the brown and green moss. 
“Tt is ugly,” she said, stretching forth her 


white hand and drawing the dead legs from { darkey who goes about with me always; 
the moss, which they yet clutched as if living. ; when I need him, I blow this whistle.” 
‘ she tapped her rich sweet 4 with the tip of 


“ So—go. id 

She dropped the little dark hollow case } 
through the opened floor, looking down as it 
fell into the distant water. 


“1 cannot say that it is the emblem of my } 


I must go now. Sambo’s waiting for 
} me in the wood below.” 

“Who is Sambo?” 

‘Aunt Sophie’s little grandson. He’s a little 
and, 


And 


; the whistle.  Good-morning.’ 
‘¢Good-morning,”’ responded Osborne. 
“Oh, I forgot to say, if you want to fish, just 
by the big wheel is the best place. You can 


childhood,” here she looked with thoughtful ‘ climb down by those timbers.” 


eyes, from under her hat-brim, into Osborne’s ; 


expectant face; ‘I cannot say so, for there was } 
Aunt Lucretia.” 

“And do you love her ?” 

A quick gleam of surprise flashed over the 
girl’s features, and, as she turned to move 


away, she said softly: 


“Aunt Lucretia was father and mother and all } 
I—I have done wrong—’” for the first } prised at the sudden change of subject. 


to me. 


time, Osborne detected a tone of.embarrassment ; 


in the young creature’s voice. ‘I ought not to } 
have talked to a stranger—Aunt Lucretia will be ’ 
displeased. Only it seemed—” 

‘‘Seemed what?’ asked Osborne, 
stopped and played nervously with a little 
silver whistle, which she had drawn out by a 
blue ribbon from the folds of her dress. 


‘« Well—I suppose I was lonely, and it seemed ; 
as if you had come to pay me a birthday visit, ; 
and I forgot myself, and talked —talked just ; 
because it was my birthday, I ee as } 


I ought not to have talked toa stranger. Very } 


silly— wasn't it?’ she asked, shrugging her } 


shoulders. 

“Well,” said Osborne, ‘‘so I am a birthday 
visitor.”’ 

“Ah, but you didn't know.” 

“Of course not. However, that does not 
change the fact.” 


‘ suit which ruined him. 


‘Has the mill stood this way long?’ 
‘Yes; ever since grandfather had the big law- 
You know I told you we 
were obstinate—obstinate and unforgiving.”’ 
She had turned back to tell about the fishing, 
and she stood now regarding him gravely. 
‘“*May I wish you many happy birthdays?” 
‘“‘Thank you,” she responded, evidently sur- 


“And may I tell you my name, and will you 
’ tell me yours ?” 


‘Father named me‘ Lorelei.” What is your 


; name ?”” 
as she: 


‘‘Macdonald Osborne.” 
The girl’s great eyes grew larger, and then 


, a flush, like the first flush of dawn, deepened 
sand deepened on the cheeks till they glowed 


even as the hot noon of that June day. 

‘«*Macdonald Osborne,’”’ she repeated 

‘‘You seem surprised,”’ said Osborne, some- 
what taken aback by the reception accorded 
his self-introduction. ‘‘Have you ever heard 
the name before?” 

“‘Yes.’’ The voice now, in its cold vibration, 
recalled the voice of Aunt Lucretia. ‘‘ Yes— 
it is the name of our great enemy. We 
Magruders do not forgive.”’ 

She turned abruptly and moved away. 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


OUR ACTS. 


Mav is his own star, and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 


Nothing to him comes early or too late! 
Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 
The fatal shadows that walk by us still. 





THE CULTURE OF HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 


No 
BY 


N describing the best 
kinds of hardy roses 
for general cultiva- 
tion, I select from 
the 
more varieties with 
which I have had 
experience. 

Commencing with 


the red and crimson } 


sorts, I must first 
name the old favorite, 
GeneralJacqueminot. 
This is certainly as 


popular as ever, and ; 
will always hold the first place among dark roses. ; 


Such a rich glowing red, with a softness as of 


velvet; not so very full, but of beautiful form, from ; 


the bud to the full-blown rose. In its half-blown 
state, it is perfection. I have two of this 
variety, and get many lovely blooms through 
June, July, and until the middle of August, 
when they take a well-earned rest; blooming 
again in the autumn, but not so profusely as in 
early summer. 


Another good rose, for general cultivation, is } 


Madame Chas. Wood. This rose is valuable 
because, besides its great profuseness in bloom, 
it blossoms constantly all summer, and is one of 
the freest hybrids. It is very large, full, and 
double, of a clear crimson, having usually a 
magenta tinge, although the shade varies. 
Because of its sometimes .over-blooming, the 
flowers are not always of first quality. Any 
imperfect buds must, therefore, be picked off, 
and occasionally it is a good plan to leave very 
few to flower, so that the plant may not exhaust 
itself. 


The Louis Van Houte is also one of the freest : 


and most constant bloomers, but it has the 


drawback of being quite a tender variety, ‘ 


requiring more care and protection than many 
others, 


sidered by many the finest red ever sent out, 
and its coloring is indeed superb. 

One of the most satisfactory roses is Pierre 
Notting. It is a strong vigorous grower, a very 
free bloomer, and is particularly fine in the 


hundred and} 


It is bright-red, of medium size, very } 


full, and highly perfumed. This rose is con- ; 
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sautumn. It is a bright-crimson, a shade lighter 
; than General Jacqueminot, not very double, but 
‘ of fine form, large and very fragrant. It has 
; fine-pointed buds. 

The Triomphe des Beaus Arts is a good rose, 
: large, bright-crimson, resembling General Jack, 
’ of which it is a seedling. It is inferior to its 
‘parent, although a strong grower and free 
’ bloomer. 

; The Xavier Olibo is a superb rose, and one of 
} the darkest. It is velvety maroon, with blackish- 
’ red shading, and is large, well formed, and 
quite full—a rather dwarf grower. 

} Prince Camille de Rohan is another very dark 
rose, almost black, of large exquisite form and 
shading. It is very fragrant. This variety is 
; quite shy in autumn. The Duke of Usk is the 
nearest approach to a scarlet to be found. It is 
very double, of medium size and a good form, 
a very early bloomer and strong grower. 

M’lle Marie Rady is a good crimson variety, 
somewhat on the magenta. It is large, full, 
deliciously fragrant, and has fine lustrous 
> foliage, but is not quite so constant a bloomer 
as we could wish. 

Chas. Margottin is a fiery-red rose, large, 
; full, and very sweet, retaining its color well. 
’ Alfred Colomb, another seedling of General 
; Jacqueminot, is only exceeded in popularity by 
Sits parent. Its flowers are large and brilliant- 
‘red, very full, fragrant, and of splendid form. 
; It is one of the most useful roses for general 
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cultivation. 

; Marshall P. Wilder is one of the newer 
: sorts, and its improvement over Alfred Colomb 
consists mainly in its blooming qualities, as it is 
3 in flower all summer, after most of the other 
; varieties have ceased blossoming. 

Madame Masson is a very free - blooming 
; hybrid ; a large double rose, of a deep crimson. 
Charles Lefebvre blooms freely and grows vigor- 
‘ ously; a good variety to train as a tree-rose— 
the purplish-crimson blossoms fade quickly in 
the sun. The American Beauty is, stvictly 
speaking, a hybrid tea; but it is classed in 
some catalogues as a hybrid perpetual. Many 
persons consider it to be nothing more than an 
old French rose—Madame Ferdinand Jamain. 


Whatever that old rose may have been, I am 
(533) 
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an witheslent. over “this newcomer, “which I} 
have cultivated for three years. 
deep pink, almost crimson. It is easy to grow, 
and bl conti ly the summer through. 





The flowers are of immense size and very } 


fragrant. 
winter. 
Among other good red and crimson roses may 
be noticed Crown Prince, General Washington, 
Earl of Pembroke, Jean Liabaud, Annie Wood, 


It requires protection during the 


Peonia, Pius IX, Abel Carritre, Harrison Weir, ; 


Marquis de Castéllane, Beauty of Waltham, and 
Maurice Bernardin. 
Chief among deep- pink roses ranks Anna 


de Diesbach, also called Glory of Paris. It is } 


of a deep rose shade, bright and glowing, very 
large, double, and fragrant. It blooms abun- 
dantly, off and on, all through the summer. 
It is a very hardy plant and easily managed. ; 
La Reine is a favorite old variety. 


garden varieties is Paul Neyron, as it is very 
vigorous, grows rapidly, and produces larger 
blossoms than any other rose. 

There are many beautiful bright-pink roses— 
some lighter, some deeper. 
think, are the best for garden cultivation : 

Magna-Charta is large, full, and fragrant, and 
has fine foliage. 
free bloomer. John Hopper, though an old 
rose, is very reliable and satisfactory. 


fragrant, and of exquisite shape. It is a deli- 
+ cate fine satin pink, with silvery shadings, 
deeper in the centre. 
bloomer. This is really a magnificent rose. 
Antoine Mouton is a good vigorous variety, 
with blossoms of a peculiar lilac-pink. 


Nearly everyone knows the graceful La France; ; 


but, for those who do not, I will say, see one in } 
order to appreciate it. It is of most exquisite } 
form, of extra size, fullness, and fragrance. The 


color is a soft, dainty, glowing pink with silvery ‘ 
shadings, and the blossoms do not fade easily. : 


It blooms profusely from the first of June until 
the first frost. If you can have but one rose, 
let it be La France, as almost everybody suceeeds 
with it. 

Another beautiful soft pink rose is the Queen 
of Queens, which blooms profusely until autumn. 


Probably no rose has more admirers than the $ 
Baroness Rothschild. It is a good grower and very } 
hardy; a constant—but, with me, not profuse— ° 
Still, one rose of this variety is worth ° 


bloomer. 
a dozen of more common sorts. The foliage comes 
up so close to the flower as to make an exquisite 


bouquet. A new and very promising rose is ° 


wee ROR 


Its color is a‘ 


It is a strong ° 
grower and blossoms freely. .One of the best ; 
The following, I ; 
It is a very hardy, vigorous, } 
Madame 3 


Gabriel Luizet is of extra large size, very ; 


It is a free and constant ; 








Mrs. John Laing. It is bright-pink, very fra- 
grant, and blooms all through the summer 
: Even a young plant I had surprised me by its 
3 freedom in growth. 

Among the delicate salmon and shell pinks, 
Captain Christy precedes all others. It is a 
: favorite with me among roses ; it, like La France, 
: is a hybrid tea, and hardy with protection. Tle 
$ color is a delicate peachblow, shading deeper to 
$the centre. It is large, double, and highly 
scented. It is very free-flowering, but requires 
: care to make it do its best, amd should be dis- 
’ budded if blooming too profusely, as then it is 
}apt to have imperfect blooms. One cannot 
imagine anything more lovely than a perfect 
: Captain Christy. 

; Caroline de Sausal is an. old variety, of a 
; beautiful salmon-tint. It grows well in the 
3 - autumn, but is very subject to mildew. Another 
beautiful light rose is the Countess de Sereyne. 
It is flesh-color, sometimes mottled with pink. 
; One remarkable feature about this rose is its 
‘freedom of bloom in autumn. It also gives a 
‘good many flowers all through the summer. 
> It deserves and requires the best of care. 
Sydonie is a delicate pink rose, large, full, and 
’ well formed. It has especially fine buds, and is 
a free bloomer and good grower. Rosy Morn, 
with its lovely salmon-pink blossoms, well merits 
: its name. 

Eugénie Serdier and Thyra Hammerich are 
desirable varieties, very large, and of a beautiful 
; flesh-tint. 

’ Marguerite de St. Amande is a delicate pink 
} rose that is especially fine in autumn. 

: Other good salmon or pale pink roses are 
’ Madame Sophie Fropot, Anna Alesieff, Pride of 
: Waltham, and Heinrich Schultheis. 

Other brighter pinks are Madame Alice Dun- 
3 can, Francois Levet, Madame Prosper Langier, 
’ Princess Antoinette Strozzio. 

’ No rose in my garden gives me so many 
flowers as the hybrid noisette, Madame Auguste 
Perrin. The flowers are only medium size, soft 
} pink, double, of perfect form, and quite fragrant. 
} From the first of May to November, it is nearly 
‘ always full of buds; and almost every morning, 
}even during the hottest weather, I can pick 
‘ several blooms. 

; There are numerous white roses, but very few 
pure white, nearly all having a delicate pink or 
shell tint. Many of them are quite small. 
I will name the larger ones, as well as the best 
of the others. 

} Mabel Morrison is a very large rose of waxlike 
‘texture. It is a sprout from Baroness Roths- 
child, and, in most respects, is identical with 
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that variety. The Marseille de Lyon is as near ; oak and-forms large dense bushes. Another 
periection as a white rose can be. variety, very much like this, is Madame Hardy. 


Coquette des Alpes is)a beautiful rose, tinted; Among the other good white roses for general 
pink. It is quite large, of very free growth, ; culture are Madame Fanny de Forrest, Baron 
and is one of the ‘best, as it blooms profusely } de Meynard, Madame Gustave ‘Bonnet, Lady 
and quite constantly. It is a hybrid noisette, } Emily Peel, Madame Francoise Petit, and Mad- 
like most of the more prolific and perpetual- } ame Alfred de Rougement. 
blooming white roses. Next in order come hardy climbers, “These 

Among the most beautiful blush-roses are ; bloom only once, early in June, an@.are then 
Madame Nornan, Eliza Bocle, and Marguerite ; covered with their lovely blossoms. ‘Phere are 
fe Roman. They are all exquisitely formed, } also numerous varieties of monthly ptairie- 
double, fragrant, and free bloomers, and the} roses, which make a great growth, and are 
blossoms of the last-named are very large. valuable to cover walls, arbors, ard trellises. 
' Madame Plantier is not a true hybrid perpet-} They possess no fragrance; but they bloom 
‘ual. ‘It blooms only once, early in the season; in large clusters, and require less care than 
‘hut, at that time, it is literally covered with its} the hybrid perpetuals. It is only necessary 
pure white, fragrant, double flowers, which last ‘to cut off the dead shoots and keep the long 
for a long time. It is especially adapted to} rambling branches within proper limit, so they 
cemeteries and hedges, as it is as hardy as an? will not present a ragged appearance. 
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Down in a field, one day in June, 3 To find a nice white frill for me 
The flowers all bloomed together ; Some day when you are flying.” 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped that pleasant weather. 3 ** You silly thing !”’ the robin said, 


‘I think you must be crazy, 





A robin who had flown too high, I'd rather be my ‘onest self 
And felt a little lazy, Than any made-up daisy. 
Was resting near this buttercup, 
Who wished she was a daisy. You're nicer in your own bright gown; 
The little children love you ; 
For daisies grow so trig and tall Be the best buttercup you can, 
She always had a passion And think no flower above you. 
For wearing frills around her neck 
In just the daisies’ fashion. “Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
. We'd better keep our places, 
And buttercups must always be Perhaps the world would all go wrong 
The same old tiresome color, With one too many daisies. 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. “Look bravely up untg the sky, 
And be content with knowing 
“Dear Robin,” said this sad young flower, That God wished for a buttercup 
‘Perhaps you'd not mind trying Just here, where you are growing.” 


Vou. XCV.—30, 


A HEARTBREAKER OF CHINCAPIN. 





BY HOWARD SEELY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘A NYMPH OF THE WEST,’” 
‘*A LONE STAR BO-PEEP,’’ ETC, 





HR-R-RR-RRR! : almost impossible to find a missile with which to 
It was a singular sound— open the attack. At such times, it seems as if 
not unlike the rapid uncoil-} the ground had been picked clean of every- 
ing of a broken clock-spring. : ; thing aggressive. Moreover, should you be so 

I checked my horse abruptly ° fortunate as to chance upon anything, it is ten 

There was nothing to be seen { to one that, in the excitement of the moment, 
' on the trail-road ahead— : you will not be able to hit the reptile at first, and 
nothing in the scant heat-laden mesquite thicket * the combat results in a helter-skelter skirmish, 
heyond, . The way was dusty, the sunlight blind- ; during which it is necessary to use great care to 
ing, the air breathless. I had recourse to my ; avoid stepping upon the snake in recovering the 
pocket-flask for inspiration. object thrown. 

Ghrrr!. gh-r-re! ghr-rr-rrr-rrrr | I had been so foolish as to set out upon my 

This time there could be no mistake. I} journey without a revolver, and, being now 
dropped my flask and struck my pony sharply } reduced to the expedient of searching for some 
with my riding-quirt. He sprang into the air 3 natural weapon, I was quartering over the 
as if about to leap some obstacle. At the same ; ground as carefully as though walking on eggs, 
moment, I felt him shudder-beneath me from a wheman equestrian shadow fell across my path, 
blow delivered with such force that the shock } and I wag hailed suddenly : 
was communicated’ to my saddle. A second{ ‘Qh, stranger !”’ 
later, he halted suddenly, trembling from head I looked up. A young girl, mounted on a 
to foot as if stricken with the ague. } brown mustang, was regarding me attentively. 

There was no help for it. My predicament } She wore a purple jersey, which served at once 
dawned upon me at once. With a sudden sense } to clothe and enhance the eurves of a mature yet 
of helplessness, I realized that I was thirty girlish figure. Her dress was of plaid woolen 
miles from home, and that my horse had been stuff. A bright-colored worsted cap—similar to 
bitten by a rattlesnake. } those known at the North as ‘Tam O’Shanters” 

Nevertheless, I was on my feet in an instant. } } —edvered her head, beneath which her long 
I whipped out my pocket-knife, and, before poor } dark hair escaped and tossed upon her shoul- 
“*Concho’’ was aware of what I was up to. I} ders. I caught a glimpse of a silver spur 
had lanced the wound, setting it to bleeding} attached to the boot which peeped rather 
freely. Then I threw the bridle over his neck } saucily from beneath her habit. My eye had 
and turned back upon my steps, hoping to} scarcely taken in these details of her costume 
discover the reptile that had caused so much } when the young woman accosted me: 
mischief. ‘‘ What ye got there—a pet?” 

It was some time before my efforts were “ Something of one—that’s a fact,” I rejoined. 
successful. Hidden in the short ‘curly mes-} rather amused at the query, as well as pleased 
quite”? grass, and almost identical with it in } at the meeting. ‘‘ Have you a revolver?” 
color, the hideous creature lay coiled, ready to The girl eyed me narrowly a moment, backed 
spring. Its broad triangular head was held { her mustang a few paces, and then, with a toss 
erect and turned backward upon its folds,}of her head and an unmistakable Southern 
regarding my movements intently, while it} accent, replied: 











incessantly darted backward and forward ita | ‘* Natchally.”’ 

tremulous vibrating tongue. So suddenly did I { «Lend it to me,” I suggested, taking a step 
come upon it, that for a few seconds I halted nearer to her and holding out my hand. 
breathless as if fascinated. Then I began She uttered a mocking laugh. 

searching about for a stick or a stone with “Not much,” she returned, with emphasis, 
which to do battle with his snakeship. wheeling her pony around smartly; “if there’s 


Now, the singular thing about encounters with | any shootin’ to be done in this outfit, I reckon 
snakes upon our Texan prairies is this: that it is I’m doin’ it!” 
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« Well,’ said I, embarrassed as well as amused { by an impulse I hardly understood, I advanced 
by this prompt rejoinder, but with the usual ; a sudden proposition. 
masculine contempt for a woman’s prowess with; ‘I tell you what I'll do,” I said, as the girl 
the pistol, ‘‘ there's a big rattlesnake over yonder ; } turned the vattles about in her hand, shaking 
if you want to, you can practice away on him.” } them now and then in hopeless rivalry of theit 
The girl glanced in the direction I indicated. { ‘ dead owner: ‘You let me have that set, and 
In a few moments, her quick eye caught sight of {I'l get them mounted for you over at Fort 





the hissing reptile. Worth, the next time I go there—only let me 
“T'll soon fix him!’ she said, with a decisive ; know what name and address to send them to.” 
setting of the lips. ‘‘Come around here,; ‘Will ye now?’ the girl replied, with a flash 


‘Skeeter ’—what’s gone with ye?’’ and she} of pleased surprise in her bright brown eyes. 
plied both whip and spur upon the unwilling ; ‘ Well, thet’s mighty clever of you, natchally.” 
mustang. She tossed the rattles carelessly back to me. 
But for some time past ‘‘ Skeeter’’ had been } ‘Any time ye find anyone comin’ up our way, 
aware of something dangerous in the neighbor-; all ye need do is to tell ’em to leave it for Lil 
hood—something which his timorous nature ; Yancey at the post-office at Chincapin. Every- 
resented with attent ears and quivering muzzle. { body knows me, and the postmaster is very 
Being now urged in the direction in which the } careful of anything thet’s left for me. Thet 
danger lay, he became very obstreperous, start-; comes along of bein’ rather gone on me, 
ing back at every turn, snorting, and otherwise <1 reckon.” 
expressing his unwillingness to go forward. ; I overlooked this frank statement of Miss 
“T reckon I’ll have to try him from here,” } Yancey’s, as I carefully wrote down name and 
the girl said, at length, drawing rein on the address in a pocket-notebook. 
nervous animal. The snake lay coiled a few i “Ye needn’t write thet all down,” the young 
paces away. ; wereee remonstrated, evidently in some alarm 
She drew a large six-shooter from its holster ; at my formality. ‘‘Though, for the matter of 
in front of her saddle, and, cocking it, took ; thet, it’s all over town; and sometimes it comes 
deliberate aim at the reptile. in right smart handy. We're so far away here, 
There was a breathless moment of expectation, and news don’t get to us very reg'lar. Jes’ 
then the heavy arm exploded with a shattering ; now, paw and maw hev gone down to Chincapin, 
report that made the pony start back a pace } to.spend a day or two, and I’m left all alone 
or two and rear violently. The girl dropped } at the ranch. Bein’ sorter lonely, I reckoned 
her revolver, in her effort to control her horse. 3 I'd take a ‘pasear’ on my own account.”’ 
But her aim was, nevertheless, unerring. The; She paused to ascertain if I grasped her facts. 
rattlesnake was precipitated for some feet over } Finding that I did so, she was apparently about 
the prairie, where he lay knitting and unknitting } to enlighten me still further in regard to domestic 
his helpless coils. I could hardly repress a cheer } matters, when her gaze fell upon my luckless 


at the success of her marksmanship. | mustang. 
The girl gave an exclamation of triumph; s ‘My grief!’ she ejaculated, her eyes dilating 
then she relaxed sweetly. g with surprise. ‘ Why, pardner, what's gone 
“T reckon that settled him,’ she remarked, } with yer horse? He looks like he was in pretty 
gazing down at the dismembered serpent. <‘See: bad fix.” 
I shot him plumb in two. Now, pardner, rl} I turned and regarded poor Concho. He was 
trouble you to hand me thet thar six-shooter standing exactly where I had left him, and was 
; 


and to cut off them rattles.’ indeed a most pitiful spectacle. The poison had 
She drew a small hunting-knife from a belt already encroached upon his forelegs. distorting 
she wore and handed it to me, as she spoke. ; those members from their true proportions. The 
I cheerfully complied. With a smart blow i muscles of his chest were so abnormally swollen, 
of the knife, I severed the rattles from the dead that the flesh lay in huge folds, falling down and 
carcass and placed them in the dimpled brown $ giving him the ludicrous effect of having hastily 
hand she extended to receive them. cape a pair of trousers that were much too 
“Thet’s the ninth this season,’ she remarked, } large for him. His lower jaw had dropped help- 
complacently, ‘and, I reckon, the biggest. I lessly, and the wretched animal was overcome 
*xpect, someday, to have one of ’em set in silver § by a spasmodic and convulsive shuddering. 
fora breastpin. How does thet strike you?” The girl regarded the mustang for a few 
Ireplied that I had seen large rattles set thus, ; moments with breathless interest; then she 
md that the effect was very pretty. Actuated } turned quickly to me. 
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“Did thet thar rattler bite yer pony?” she} Meanwhile, Miss Lilian began to be impatient 
inquired. 3 “Shake it up a little, purdner, and don't 
**T should think he did.” ’ keep me a-waitin’.” 

“How far do you live from here?” ; Thus adjured, I sprang up behind my fair 
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“About thirty miles.”’ ; deliverer, and, not without some embarrassment, 
Miss Yancey indulged in a long whistle of} threw one arm about the slender waist in front 
amazement. of me. 


‘« Well,” she said, finally, ‘ez near ez I can; Miss Lilian was evidently undisturbed by any 
get to it, pardner, you've got yerself pretty } misgivings. 





well bogged.” ; ‘Hang on tight,” she directed, as she lashed 
I nodded. ; into a gallop her fleet little pony. 
‘How do ye reckon to get home?” 
I shook my head. Il. 
“Ye don’t allow to walk that distance—; As we drew near the Yancey ranch, we 
do ye?” $ became aware of the presence of visitors. 
**T cannot say.” ; Several saddled horses were tethered to the 


Hereupon, the girl raised one hand to her face } low rail fence enclosing the dooryard, and upon 
and inspected me narrowly, as if she thought } the top rail of the same a group of individuals 
1 might be some natural curiosity; then she {was seated, in various attitudes of disappoint- 
turned and glanced at the blanket in the rear; ment and dejection. 
of her saddle. There was an awkward pause.; Miss Yancey brought her mustang to a halt 
Miss Yancey was evidently making up her mind $ with a gesture of irritation. 
to say something, and I bore her embarrassing { ‘“Who are those men ?’’ I inquired, glancing 


scrutiny with commendable composure. ‘curiously at them over her shoulder. 
“Can you ride pick-a-back?” she asked,; She gave a deep sigh before replying, and 
at last, coloring very visibly. ‘was evidently much disconcerted. 


I looked up at the fresh young face smiling: “I reckon,” she said, glancing back at me 
above me. She had doffed the worsted cap, ; slyly, “I reckon they're my bos.” 
and, her hair released from this—apparently} «Ts this a regular thing?’’ I inquired, in 
its only confinement—had tumbled down in {some amusement, looking from one to atlother 
rippling confusion all over her neck and } of the occupants of the rail fence. ‘1 should 
shoulders. - Her eyes—large, dark, and lus-; think they would interfere somewhat.” 
trous—were gazing down into mine with an} There were four on the fence. 
eager expression. Her lips, parted slightly,; ‘They do,” Lilian responded; “they're not 
were wreathed in a roguish smile. : a bit good friends. I hev all I can do sometimes 
Although hitherto unused to this romantic}to keep them from half-killing one another. 
mode of progression, I was instantly inspired } Oh, dear!” she exclaimed, wringing her hands 


with a desire to experience it. Undoubtedly, ;}in perplexity. ‘To think, when I had laid of 


I could ride ‘“ pick-a-back.”’ >to have a pleasant visit from you, thet they 
‘Well, then, jump up behind me here, and} should all hev come in a bunch! I'm afraid 

I'll take ye over home.” } they won’t like your bein’ here at all. It’s jes 
«But what shall I do with my horse?’ ; dreadful !”” 


“T reckon ye needn't do very much with; While inwardly alarmed at her candid prefer 
him,”’ she replied, carelessly. “Ye might lead } ence for my own society, I expressed a reasonable 
him down thar to thet water-hole, take his} amount of regret for this unanimous sociability. 
éaddle off, and stand him in the water. Thet’ll $ Several times, in the course of my singular ride, 
cool the bite some; time’ll do the rest. Don’t} I had feared I detected similar symptoms in 
fret yerself; he won’t stray none; ye’ll find} Miss Yancey. My position was becoming critical. 
him in the same place to-morrow. They’re} ‘Why don’t you have different days for each 
always took like thet. It'll be three days sure } of them?” I hazarded, cheerfully avoiding the 


before he'll be fit for the road.”’ } issue. 
«And how about the saddle ?”’ } TT do gen'rally; but, ye see, to-day they all 
‘No one’ll touch it. We can come down and ; know thet paw and maw hev gone visitin’, and 
get it to-morrow.” ; they’ve each taken a day off to come and see me. 


I made no further objection, but complied ; I reckon all we can do is to face the music.” 
with her directions, inwardly rejoicing at this; This we accordingly did. Miss Yancey accepted 
easy way out of my former difficulty. ‘ the situation with characteristic brusqueness. 
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“Well, boys,” she shouted, riding forward, ; She surrendered her mustang to me with 

“I reckon ye’ve come over, natchally, to help } orders to feed him and put him at once in the 
me get supper. Glad to see all of ye. Reckon ; stable. 

it's onnecessary to say thet paw and maw hev; ‘Give him only six ears of corn,” she 





- gone off on a little ‘pasear.’ Sorry to hev been } directed, ‘‘and be careful to shuck it for him, 


out when ye first, got here; but, ye see, this ez he’s got the lampers pretty bad already. 


here stranger hez met with an accident to his ; Come, boys,” she continued, turning to‘ the 
> 


huss, and I had to take him under my protection. } others, ‘it’s gettin’ late, and we’ve got supper to 
Howdy ?”” » get.” 

At this spirited address, the amatory pene She picked up her riding-whip, which had 
tingent of Chincapin unwound themselves from 3 fallen to the ground during her recent 
the rail fence and eame forward to assist Miss} cordiality, and turned in the direction of the 
Lilian in dismounting, But the active young} ranch, followed by her nondescript train of 
equestrienne disdained such aid, Rapidly : admirers. 
disengaging her foot from the stirrup, she} The sun was setting when I completed 
slipped from the saddle. She leaned against my labors. The kitchen windows of the ranch 
her pony, holding the bridle-rein in both hands, } were already crimson with his departing glories 
and scrutinized carefully the approaching group, ; as I sought the doorway and craved admittance. 

The foremost was a tall man, dark-bearded ‘Come right in, Mr. Brown, and make your- 
and heayy-browed ; his hands were stained and } self at home,” Miss Yancey enjoined, rushing 
discolored with the marks of his calling, and, } to the portal with charming hospitality. Her 
when I noted the cords and muscles of his } cheeks were glowing with the heat of the fire, 
brawny arms, I had little difficulty in classing the sleeves of her jersey were rolled above her 
him at. once as the village blacksmith. Next to; dimpled elbows, and there was a dab of flour 
him was along lean man of cadaverous aspect, } #cross her retroussé little nose which gave a 
who, at first sight, seemed all bones and joints— certain piquancy to her trim housewifely figure. 
& man who, when seated upon the rail fence,; I dropped into a seat, with my eyes absorbed 
shut up like a double-bladed jack-knife, and ; in these domestic preparations; but I soon saw 
unfolded himself in his descent with evident } that Miss Yancey’s labors were mainly executive. 
pain and an apparent rustiness at the hinges. With admirable prudence, she had distributed 
He was romantically clad in a pair of green } the cuisine among her lovers. The lean and 
trousers and a red shirt. I was instinctively melancholy postmaster was engaged in setting 
aware of the custodian of the United States; the kitchen table; the editor, being already 
Mail. The third man was so short and so ill-{ partially prepared for a higher temperature, 
favored in appearance, that I had almost over-; manipulated the frying-pan and sliced’ the 
looked him in the gap between the postmaster bacon ; the blacksmith, seated in a large chair 
and No. 4. He made up for the insignificance } With tin pan and pewter spoon, was absorbed 
of his appearance by being faultlessly dressed ; in the mystery of mixing flap-jacks. Miss 
after the border fashion, and his presence } Yancey flitted from one to the other of her 
exhaled and diffused a suffocating odor of ; #8sistants, administering such praise or criticism 
bergamot. This scented individual was the} of their endeavors as she deemed advisable. 
Village barber. In the last personage, I The measured blows of an axe, at the wood-pile, 
recognized the unquestionable characteristics } indicated the nature of the barber’s contribution 
of an unfettered frontier press. The gentle-} to their mutual efforts. 
manly editor was in his shirt-sleeves, and was It struck me, at once, that this frontier heart- 
occupied in whittling a stick. breaker was a most practical young woman, in 

Lilian received them all with indiscriminate } thus utilizing the conflicting attentions of her 
cordiality, and introduced me in due form. The 3 admirers for the common weal. I soon fell into 
ceremony was in each case reciprocated by an $a reverie, amidst the bustle around me, fron 
uncivil recognition or a surly nod. Before I} which I was aroused by a slight preliminary 
had dismounted, I realized that my presence } cough: 
was uniformly regarded as an intrusion, and “Ahem !’’ 
that it would have been intensely gratifying to} I looked up. Miss Yancey was standing in 
all parties if the earth had suddenly opened ; the doorway of an adjoining room, and beckoning 
and swallowed me up. ¢me to come to her. I did so at once. She drew 
, But Miss Yancey overlooked this apparent { me rather sharply into the neighboring apart- 
coolness with her. characteristic brusquerie. ; ment, and, closing the door, leaned against it, 
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‘« Now, we've got the boys fairly started,” she } the situation improve during the evening. In 
remarked, “I reckon we can have a few ; vain, Miss Yancey invited her amatory contingent 
minutes to ourselves. Are you fond of music?” } into the sitting-room, and, with music and ani- 

At these words, I cast my eyes about me, and} mated conversation, endeavored to raise the 


was surprised to see that the room contained an } spirits of her guests. They disposed themselves * 


open. piano, on which were scattered sundry }in different quarters of the room, where they 
sheets of music. There were lace curtains in } maintained a stony and critical silence; seeing: 
the windows, tastefully gathered with ribbon. } which, the young lady lavished most of her 
A handsome Brussels carpet covered the floor. } attention upon myself. 
Qn the small centre-table stood a variegated | It was growing late, when a humorous convic- 
bouquet of wild flowers. tion began to dawn upon Miss Yancey. As yet, 
Miss Yancey seated herself at the piano. } not one of her Chincapin admirers had evinced 
I was greatly surprised at this evidence of her ; the slightest disposition to return home. During 
accomplishments. the last hour or two, these gentlemen had drawn 
“Do you play?” I exclaimed. 3 Closer together—forming, as it were, a hostile 
“Right smart!” she replied, with becoming } camp and indulging in suppressed but appar- 
modesty. ently unfavorable comment upon our gayety. 
She ran her hands carelessly over the keys. It was evident that the entire party had 
I cannot say what Miss Yancey sang—I was not : decided to pass the night at the ranch. 
familiar with the ballad; but I was deeply} Finding that one or two ill-concealed yawns 
impressed by the formality of her preliminaries. 3 had little or no effect upon the obvious purpose 
She gazed at me first intently, with a depth of} of her guests, this practical young lady brought 
feeling in her eyes that made my heart palpitate ; ; matters to an issue with her usual directness: 
then she permitted one hand to rest lightly and } she arose; and, taking a lamp from the mantel- 
carelessly on mine, while she turned over the } shelf, lighted it in a manner which showed 
leaves of her music. I began to feel alarmed. } unmistakably that she was about to retire, and, 
When she finally began to confine herself to the } holding it in her hand, advanced to the centre 
piano, she declared melodiously that her heart was 3} of the room. 
a sentimental ‘river that flowed to the sea’’; but ‘‘’Pears to me, boys, none of you are reck- 
her manner compelled my belief that the direc-{ onin’ to get over to Chincapin to-night,” she 
tion of this passionate ‘river’ was alarmingly ; said; ‘‘and, there bein’ so many of you, you'll 
personal; that she was a ‘twofold existence,’’ ; hev to skirmish around natchally to find room. 
but that her “soul” spent most of its time in } I’m goin’ to give Mr. Brown the spare bed-room, 
my neighborhood ; in fine, that all she ‘‘cared } and, when you've filled up the other ones, 
for or knew’’ was that she ‘‘ worshiped me without } what's left over will hev to camp out or go in 
wherefore.’ I was indescribably touched, But, } the barn. Ez for me, I’ve been up since sunrise 
through all the fascinations of this affecting ballad, { this morning, and I’m going to bed.” 
thrilled the conviction that there were four able-; Saying which, Miss Yancey indicated the 
bodied and jealous suitors in the adjoining room ; various bed-rooms that gave upon the sitting- 
who might be disposed to resent this preference} room and retired to her own apartment, in 
by force of arms. The situation was embarrassing: } another quarter of the house. I did not trouble 
1 was beginning to feel very uncomfortable, when myself about the disposition of my companions ; 
for the first I realized that we were not alone— } but, not finding the company particularly agree- 
& groan, as sudden as it was agonizing, filled the ; able after her departure, I soon sought my room. 
apartment. Miss Yancey sprang up in some con- }.Here, I made the customary brief night-toilet 
fusion. A strong odor of bergamot permeated the } and threw myself upon the bed. 
atmosphere—the barber was seated in an easy- 
chair, in an attitude of hopeless dejection. hs 

















The supper was not a cheerful one. Although But not to sleep. For a long time, I tossed ' 


Miss Yancey gave me the post of honor at her} about restlessly, like one in nervous dread of 
right hand, and poured the tea gayly, and pre-{ his surroundings. Although fatigued by the 
sided generally with frontier grace, the dejection } ride of the day, I found myself scarcely able 
of the barber seemed to have infected the rest} to close my eyes. A strange presentiment of 


of the company. Several times, I caught the; insecurity possessed me, accompanied by amus- . 


blacksmith and postmaster exchanging glances, { ing reflections upon the demoralizing tendencies 
and even the editor seemed to have enshrouded } of Miss Yancey’s charms, as evinced by the 
himself in an atmosphere of gloom. Nor did } disaffected coterie in the adjoining room. 
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Apparently, the same wakefulness possessed 
these worthies. ‘There was no movement among 
them that suggested the slightest intention of 
going to bed. From time to time, their voices 


‘ in conversation filtered through the canvas 


partition-wall of my bed-room. The rattle 


of tin cups upon the centre-table and the 


occasional “gluck”’ of a bottle—evidently passed 
from hand to hand—betrayed the social char- 
acter of their vigil. The tenor of their remarks 
was manifestly depressing; and, as each speaker 
delivered himself of his convictions, I could 
hear him punctuate his discourse with abundant 
expectoration into the glowing grate. Not being 
particularly interested in their reflections, I was 
not giving special heed to them, when I was 
startled into sudden attention by the sound of 
my own name. I raised myself upon my elbow 
and listened. 

“And this yer shrimp—this Brown, what do 
ye reckon is his game?’ said a gruff voice— 
evidently the blacksmith’s. 

‘Gone on Lil!’’ exclaimed the postmaster, in 
a tone of energetic conviction. 

“Seen her out ridin’, ye know, and, bein’ 
struck by her style, he allowed to come up here 
and get the inside track of us fellers,’’ was the 
jealous commentary of the barber. 

“Ain’t he bitin’ off a leetle more than he can 
chew ?”’ inquired the blacksmith again, in a tone 
of sarcastic disbelief. 

“Wouldn’t gamble on it!’ rejoined the post- 
master, suspiciously. <‘Ye seen how they kem 
up to the ranch—ridin’ the same hoss—ez 
sociable and free ez ef they was on a picnic. 
‘Twouldn’t ha’ mattered to Lil ef we fellers 
hedn’t been in a mile of the place.” 

There was an ominous silence, evidently 
devoted to jealous consideration of this state- 
ment. At last the blacksmith’s voice broke the 
stillness, 


“It’s gittin’ too thin, Lil’s cottonin’ to every 


blamed tramp and ringin’ ’em in on us,’’ he’ 


remarked, complainingly. 

“An’ it ain’t the keerect thing—her takin’ 
“Vivantage of the old man and old woman’s 
absence to do it,’’ said the postmaster, piously 
overlooking the surreptitious character of their 
own visit. 

“And, ef she does, air we the men thet air 
goin’ to stand it?” rose the voice of the barber, 
tremulous with alcoholic excitement. ‘ What 
air we settin’ here quiet—like so many turkles 
on a log—a-watchin’ of him fur? What’s the 
matter with our jest natchally histin’ him out o’ 
this, and settin’ him off on his travels?” 

A hum of approval and the rattling of the tin 
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cups on the centre-table greeted this query, 
amid which the voice of the editor, hither 
withheld, made itself audible : 

“Thar ain't but two things, boys,’ he said, 
gravely, ‘‘thet’s altogether kulculated to do the 
present subject justice. One of them is tar— 
and the other requisite is—feathers. This tender- 
foot hez come along here and camped on us, with 
the evident purpose of fascinating the prettiest 
and most attractive young woman in the Southern 
country. I don’t take no stock in any fairy-tale 
about snake-bite, or anythin’ happenin’ to his 
hoss—that’s all made up by him to give us fellers 
the go by. Natchally, it behooves us ez men, 
and ez friends of hern, to make an example of 
him to the community at large.” 

There was a shout of approbation from his 
hearers. 

“Tar and feathers!’ continued the editor's 
voice, steadily, ‘‘ is the medicine thet I prescribe. 
An’ now how’s the job to be done? Thar’s a 
chunk of the fust out thar in the wood-shed, 
and a brass kettle and a broom handy; but, 
allowin’ thet you're all agreeable, where are we 
goin’ to get the feathers ?”’ 

There were several suggestions, ill-considered 
and violent. 

‘Yes,’ said the voice. ‘Shavings is good, 
and broken corn-cobs is—perhaps—better, but 
we ain’t got one, and it'd take too long to 
pervide the other; an’, sich bein’ the case, | 
allow thet sawdust is about our size. Thar's 
plenty of thet at the woodpile.” 

The abrupt closing of a door put an end to this 
unhallowed colloquy. Silence followed. 

To say that I was alarmed by what I had just 
heard is to give but a feeble notion of my 
feelings. As I lay still a second, and pondered 
the utter helplessness of my position, a horrible 
nausea took possession of me that seemed to 
render me incapable of any movement. Strug- 
gling against this weakness, I sprang from the 
bed and hurried on the few articles of clothing 
I had laid aside, my teeth chattering, my knees 
smiting together in an agony of fear and excite- 
ment. For I was utterly without resource. 
About me stretched the bleak and boundless 
prairie. The village of Chincapin was ten miles 
away. I was unarmed. I had not even a pen- 
knife with which to defend myself against four 
able-bodied and desperate men, who had just 
declared their intention of subjecting me to the 
most inhuman indignity, if not of taking my 
life. And my horse—to which the frontiersman 
flies in all times of danger and extremity—was 
worse than useless, and separated from me by 
at least a mile of unknown country- 
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I was standing in the centre of my bed-room, } my hurried. parting, and made a sudden impetu- 
half paralyzed by these reflections, when a sudden ; ous movement as if to stampede the quiet Skeeter. 
shaking of the window-sash attracted my atten- Her haste was: well-timed: as the pony bounded 
tion, A new terror seized. me. Hesitatingly, ' forward, the glare of a brandished torch fell full 
| groped my way to the window. In the pitchy ° across the darkness, and I beheld the blacksmith 
darkness outside, I recognized some huge mis-' and the postmaster just ahead of ie, struggling 
siapen bulk and a cloaked figure that appeared { with the contents of a heavy corn-basket. 
to be beckoning to me. Half doubtingly, I; The sudden apparition of my mounted presence 
raised the window. To my joy, it, was. Miss, for the moment disconcerted) both, and, in that 
Yancey, enveloped in an, old ‘slicker’’ of her “moment, I was upon them. A thin thicket of 
father's and holding by. the bridle the horse; mesquite, through which I was moving, made 
we had ridden together that afternoon. it impossible to swerve aside, There was a 

‘‘Hush !” she whispered. ‘ You haven't got; sharp collision in, the brush, the torch was 
a moment to lose, The boys hey got jealous ; extinguished, and, as 1 endeavored to force my 
again, and hev laid off. to brand you, and hev} way through the thorny chaparral, I realized 
a tow-row gener’ly, It’s, more than I can stand, ; in the sudden darkness that something was 
sa tala paw comes back—’’ i ; hanging . dod epi _— Rising in my 

eh the pony alongside the window: stirrups, I used my. revolver as a club, and 
as she spoke. I knew by the sound of his. foot- : brought it down with all my force. 
falls that his feet were muffled. As she stooped; The blow was. ;given blindly, but fortune 
to take off the. mufflers, I grasped the bridle she ; favored it. Hardly had it been delivered, when 
had abandoned and stepped from the window-sill ; I felt the weight upon my bridle relax, and, with 
into, the waiting saddle, ; a. crash and a. bound, my horse had cleared the 

With the grip of the good horse beneath me, ; thicket, trampling under his feet some heavy 
my courage returned. In a transport of joy } body that fell beneath them. I was free again, 
and gratitude, 1 turned to my fair deliverer. { and galloped rapidly away. 

‘Don’t stop for thet,’ she said, abruptly; [didnot cheek my horse's pace until I reached 


‘*you hevn’t time!” ‘ the town of Chincapin, where I left. the exhausted 
She appeared to be tugging at something : Skeeter well-nigh foundered. Nor did I find it 
beneath, her, coat. - expedient to, visit that never -to-be-forgotten 
“And here! I reckon you hevn’t any!” ‘ locality. But, upon arriving at Fort Worth, I had 
She pressed her six-shooter in my hand. ‘a lengthy interview with the most fashionable 


“You must make a break for it,’’ she said, ; jeweler, and, a few days later, purchased the only 
breathlessly, ‘‘ Ride as if Old Nick were after } horce in town with an undeniable record. These 


you. Don’t stop to think of me.” ; pledges of my heartfelt gratitude I dispatched 
‘But are you safe—provided they lose me?’’ ; by messenger, to Miss Yancey, and, ere long, 
I asked, in my perplexity. ° received intelligence of their safe arrival. And 


? 


“Sho! they won't harm me!’ Miss Lilian : [ treasure, among the keepsakes which I do not 
returned, nothing daunted. ‘‘ You know they’re ; show to everyone, a letter of thanks remarkable 
all bos of mine—I’ll keep ’em in order. Don’t: alike for its orthography and handwriting, in 
forget to send me thet breastpin!’’ she added, } which I am informed that my pony, none the 
with a sudden feminine inspiration. ‘‘ Now go, } worse for his accident, awaits me whenever I see 
and don't shilly-shally any longer.’ ; fit. to brave again the dangers which environ this 

She disengaged the hand which I had held in ’ heartbreaker of Chincapin. 
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BY THEODORE B. DALE. 





I xove thee, dearest, yet I feel T love thee fondly, and my love 
My love is cast away ; Shall last as long as life, 

I dream of thee throughout the night, . Although its bark may shipwrecked be 
And hopeless am by day : Upon the sea of strife ; 

I love thee with a love untold, And, shonld I know my hopeless tears 
In good report or ill, Would sorrow’s chalice fill, 

And, even if I love in vain, I'd drink the dregs, and, ’midst my pain, 


Dear one, I'll love thee still. Repeat—I love thee still. 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 





} He was thinking of that day, as he stretched 
HE sky was } himself on the sand and lay staring up at tl, 
im. gray and;sky. He went carefully over the incidents of 
overcast, } the weeks which had succeeded the adventure, 
», and the} while the slow beat of the tide sounded an 
; incoming ; accompaniment to his reflections, and the face 
tide. beat} of the woman he worshiped floated before his 
against the } eyes like a beatific vision. 
bluffs com-: In a way, Reade felt his love to be madness, 
plainingly, : though pride and ambition whispered that he 
bringing } had a future—could he not render it worthy of 
with it the} her acceptance? He meant to try; but he 
sorrowful} wanted the assurance that she would care, 
echo of a} and as yet he had not dared to put bis longing 
wind, far ° into speech. 
out. on the ocean . ’ He rose with a sigh, and decided to return 
Maynard Reade stood} home. He had hoped to meet Miss Dorimer; 
on the beach, gazing ; but, it was growing)so late, he felt certain that if 
seaward, with the rug- } she had been down on the beach she must have 
ged pile of cliffs at his left, and in front the } gone back to the village. by another path, With 
wide sweep of waters. } a stick which he had cut as he crossed the alder 
He had no business to be there; he ought to} thicket near his house, Maynard stood punch- 
have been more than a mile off, in the old gray } ing holes in the sand, and thinking vaguely of 
barn that stood within hailing-distance of the old his plans for the future. He began tracing 
gray farm-house which he called: home, as his} lines on the smooth hard surface, and presently 
father and grandfather had done before him. } noticed that he had accidentally made the outline 
Another pair of hands was needed in the hay- ; of a great heart—nothing was wantin* but the 
packing, and Maynard hed never been given to} curves at the top. He drew these portions very 
shirking his portion pf any labor which had to be carefully; the design was really capital, and, 
performed. Yet here he was, at four o’clock on } with a smile, half amused, half sad, he formed 
this September afternoon; wasting his time in } some letters in the centre. 
profitless wanderings ; nor was it the first occa-} As he stopped to regard his work, he heard 
sion, by many, on which, during the past weeks, he ; the jingle of a horse’s bells just beyond the 
had been guilty of similar derelictions from duty. } corner of the bluff, then the sound of a shrill 
His mother had begun to wonder what ailed the } boyish voice uplifted in objurgation eloquently 
boy; he too had wondered when the fever first 3 and indiscriminately distributed on the universe 
seized him, but he soon learned the nature of 3 in general. Presently Reade caught sight of 
his malady, and did not attempt to hide the } Farmer Gaines’'s old pony, wagon, and son 
knowledge from himself. He was insanely in } Bobby. There was evidently something wrong, 
love—a natural enough consequence of being a} for the lad jumped down from his seat and 
young man of two-and-twenty with an athletic > surveyed the harness hopelessly while he held 
frame and an even more powerful imagination. ; his restive beast by the bridle. 
Pauline Dorimer had, three months before, ; Maynard hurried forward to the lad’s assist- 
dawned on Reade’s horizon; and her first smile ; ance, without pausing to efface his sketch. 
kindled the flame which burned so fiercely in} ‘ What’s the matter, Bobby ?”’ he called. 
his heart. Fate meant ‘the pair to make ‘The dod derned breechin’s bruk itself some- 


acquaintanee, and so it was brought about in } how, and this little cotamount won't stand still 
orthodox romance fashion, bythe young man’s } so I can tinker it,” rejoined the boy, without 
- Saving her from drowning when she had reck- taking the trouble to turn his head. 


lessly swum too far out into the surf. “All right, Bobby, you hold on there, and I’ll 
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see what can be done,’’ Maynard answered, 
-goud-naturedly. ‘Qh, we'll easily manage this; at her heavy shoes, which were at least two 
if you’ve a piece of twine.” sizes too large. ‘I soaked my boots hopelessly 

‘It was a wonder there was anybody in reach, } in the Grainger bog. Luckily, I came out near 
and it'll be jist my luck if 1 hain’t a bit 7 Mrs. Millicent’s cottage, and the good soul 
string,” grumbled Bobby, exhibiting a mis-} kindly lent me these.” 
anthropy worthy of a nineteenth-century poet. ‘1 thought you meant to-go beyond the 
But his pocket yielded up the requisite article, ; bluffs,’’ Reade observed; “I went down there, 
and before long le was laughing at Maynard's ; then came round aare. T concluded you had 
jokes, though as soon as possible he stopped, } not come, and now—” 
and, by way of thanks for the aid he had He did not finish his sentenee; but his voice 
received, observed despondently that he expected expressed a keen disappointment, to which Miss 
the “consarned thing would break again afore } Dorimer apparently gave no heed. As they 
he got half-way home.” reached the wagon, she said: 

Just as Maynard started to help Bobby, a “Bobby, you want to drive me home, I know.” 
young lady had appeared on the sands, coming Bobby grinned, but immediately qualified that 
from the opposite direction. She was a tall slight } involuntary show of satisfaction by adding: 
girl, carrying her summer hat in one hand, and} =“ Wal, I s’ pose the old pony and trap’!] stand 
holding a great bunch of cat-tails in the other; ; it ef you cam; am’ I do’ know as you weigh 
a stylish creature in spite of her simple dress ; much more’n a nextry bag of flour.” 
and rustic shoes, with a face which was fascinat-} “ You’re a delightful boy, Bobby,”’ she cried, 
ing rather than handsome—an odd contra- 3 laughing gayly. <‘‘1’m going to propose getting 
dictory face, which to any keen observer plainly } up @ prize for you as the truth-teller of the 
revealed the salient good and evil points in her } ; neighborhood. , 
character. ; “T don’t want none,’’ Bobby averred. ‘“ Prizes 

She saw Reade disappear behind the bluffs,  allays means Sabbath-school books, and what 
and, as she neared them, the light breeze blew } I want is the seekle to ‘The Perary Pirate of 
toward her the voices of the two speakers, and } the Dakota Divide’— it’s called ‘Golden-Tressed 
she smiled at Bobby’s misanthropic utterances. } Theresy; or, The Queen of the Phantom Band.’” 
She reached the drawing and stood for a little, } ‘You shall have it, Bobby, before you are 
looking down at it. She smiled again, then} a week older,’ Miss Dorimer promised, as 
frowned, then glanced toward young Reade and ; Reade helped her into the wagon. 
sighed. ; ‘««T must say good-bye; poor old Tony mustn't 

At that instant, Maynard turned his head and } be asked to drag my avoirdupois up the hill,’ 
saw her standing there. He hastily finished his } > the young man said, trying to laugh, though 
task and walked toward the lady, remembering } every feature in his handsome face showed the 
with a hot flush that he had forgotten to obliterate } } disappointment he felt. 
his foolish work and the tell-tale initials. ; Miss Dorimer echoed his farewell, and Bobby 

As he drew near, Miss Dorimer took one of } started the pony; then she glanced back at 
her eat-tails and drew several heavy perpendicular } Reade, standing, the picture of misery, in the 
and horizontal lines across the sketch. } middle of the road, and laid her hand on the 

How do you do, Mr. Reade?” she said, ; reins. 
as he reached her side. “I have just put a} ‘Bobby,’ she said, “you must let the pony 
finishing-touch to your triumph of artistic skill. 3 walk all the way, else I shall get out; I can’t 
Hearts are like raspberry-tarts—the more crosses } have some disciple of the immortal Bergh arrest- 
you put on them, the stronger they are.’’ ; ing me for cruelty. Mr. Reade, are you waiting 

«I made that by accident,’’ Reade answered, } to give us a quarter of a mile in advance, in 
as he set his foot on the drawing, while his face } order to have the pleasure of passing our cara- 
grew scarlet afresh and Miss Dorimer gave a; van? It would be kinder to walk by the wagon, 
wicked little laugh. and give @ push now and then to encourage the 

‘Don’t let Bobby Gaines drive off,’ she said ; } pony.’ 

‘‘he must carry my cat-tails home. They're a Bobby giggled, and Reade hurried forward 
heavier load than the most-heavily-crossed heart } with a suddenly-illuminated countenance. Miss 
could be.” Dorimer addressed: most of her conversation to 

“Pl give them to him,” Reade replied, } her small charioteer; but she looked and smiled 
holding out his hand for the rushes. at Reade till the foolish young fellow was filled 

«Bobby must take me also—I am too tired} with such ecstasy that he seemed, to himself, 


to walk any further,” she said, looking down 
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walking along a glorified way which could lead 
to no less commonplace bourne than elf-land 
or Paradise. 

Pauline Dorimer was three years Reade’s 
junior, to count by time, but double that in 
experience, and, though she looked like a 
poetess and could dream like one on occasion, 
prided herself on being as practical and hard- 
headed a young woman as could be found 
within the range of New York society. 

Her mother suffered from some internal 
malady, and had been ordered a season of 
perfect quiet. Pauline needed the repose also, 
and the same was true of the family exchequer ; 
for she and her parent habitually lived beyond 
their means, 

Miss Dorimer was tired, disappointed, and 
dissatisfied, and not disposed to grumble at the 
banishment to that dull New England coast 
village. She could appreciate nature, and had 
yearnings for a higher, wider life. She was 
never more dangerous than. when this mood 
took possession of her, and it held full sway 
when she arrived at Nescott. 

Not long .after her arrival, she had written to 
a friend who asked how she managed to support 
life in that desert : 

“T assure you that vegetating is a very agree- 
able process. I know just how the asparagus feels 
while it is growing—I like asparagus. I havo 
developed a taste for walking; I swim; I read— 
fancy finding all Balzac and De Musset in the 
garret, left by some stranger who good-naturedly 
died in the hotel! I sleep enormously; I eat 
ditto. Ilisten to mamma’s complaints till I’m 
tired, then I scold her. I sleep again; then I 
eat; then I walk, or drive a diabolical little 
donkey, with mamma in the cart beside me, 
prophesying our speedy death till I wish it 
would happen. 

“The next day, I carry out the same pro- 
gramme, and the next and the next—there 
is never any change. 

“Qh, betweenwhiles, I attend to the education 
of a youth of the neighborhood. It is true that 
he finished his college course only a few months 
ago, and graduated with high honors; but he 
has still a great deal to learn. He is a remark- 
able youth, both in mind and appearance, with 
eyes like a Newfoundland dog's and a gift for 
composing exceedingly musical verses in my 
honor. He thinks me a goddess risen from the 
sea. Iam educating him rapidly. Will it make 
him happier? Will he be grateful ? 

“T fear not—humanity never is. I expect, 
ater, he will curse the hour when he met a 
goddess; but, doubtless, the discipline will do 











him good. Besides, it is only my vanity that 
makes me suppose him to be deeply impressed— 
he never has confessed it.’’ 

The recollection of that letter flashed into her 
mind, as the pony jogged slowly on, and she 
talked to Bobby and gave Maynard Reade smiles 
and glances which went to the very core of his 
heart, while his earnest soul looked at her from | 
those truthful brown eyes. The words she had 
written caused Miss Dorimer a guilty sensation. 
She had known when she wrote them that they 
were not true; but she had never felt the extent 
of their falsity as now. The man loved her—lie 
was a man, not the boy she had styled him; 
and she admitted, too, that his love would be 
worth the possession of a far worthier nature 
than her own. Unfortunately, this remorseful 
softened mood only rendered her more bewitch- 
ing, and fettered closer the chain which bound 
poor Reade. 

When Miss Dorimer reached the hotel and 
went upstairs to see her mother, she found that 
lady in a state of pleasurable excitement over 
a letter she had just received. 

‘* How lucky it is that Ihave got so well and 
strong!’’ she cried. ‘ Here is a pressing invi- 
tation for us to visit the Hunters at their 
country-place. They want us by the thirtieth.’’ 

“‘That will leave us just eight days here,” 
was her daughter’s only reply to the announce- 
ment. 

‘What an odd girl you are!’ Mrs. Dorimer 
exclaimed. ‘I thought you would be crazy to 
get away; even I begin to feel the dullness, now 
I am so much better.” 

‘Naturally! Then the Hunters always make 
one’s stay with them very enjoyable,” Pauline 
answered, as she moved about looking for a 
suitable place to bestow her rushes. 

Mrs. Dorimer watched her in silence for a 
moment or two, then she said in a quiet voice, 
oddly at variance with the eagerness in her eyes: 

‘Colonel Haversham will be there.” 

“And a large party besides, no doubt,” 
rejoined Pauline. 

‘Last year, he was greatly taken with you,” 
Mrs. Dorimer went on, in a somewhat injured 
fretful tone. ‘If he hadn’t been so suddenly 
called back to Montana, I’m sure he would— 
would have made you an offer. His mine has 
proved a wonderful success: he’s a millionaire 
already. I—I’m sure he was dreadfully in 
earnest. You—’” 

She stopped abruptly as Pauline. looked at 
her, though the girl’s face exhibited neither 
interest nor impatience. 

‘‘ Very likely,” she said. 


“T know what you 
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want to say, mother; but we needn’t go over{ She stood still awhile longer, gazing out over 
the matter—I understand perfectly my duty as : the waters, then descended the steps and slowly 
a woman of the nineteenth century. Relations, crossed the lawn. As she neared the shore, she 
governesses, novels—they all teach it, Money! } saw the singer coming round a curve just above 
position ! a rich husband !”” ‘the hotel grounds. Almost at the same instant 
She began quietly; but, before she ended, { he caught sight of her, standing quite near— 
her low voice had grown fairly violent in its ; looking, he thought, like some beautiful spirit 








nar 


passion. in the moonlight. 

‘“‘ Well,” rejoined. Mrs. Dorimer, after another ; “You are a very ill-conducted young man,” 
brief silence, ‘‘they are all very good things, ; she called. ‘All sober-minded people in these 
certainly.” ; parts are getting ready for bed, instead of 


Pauline began to laugh, and turned to leave § playing troubadours on the sands.’’ 


the room. “And what about yourself?’’ Reade asked, 
‘* Bravo, little mother—so they are!’’ was her } regarding her with happy eyes. 
answer. ‘Now, I must brush my hair,and well; ‘TI am here on an errand of duty,” she 
have tea.” replied. “TI heard you from the piazza, and 
While she was gone, Mrs. Dorimer sat indulg- } came to warn you that it was high time for you 
ing in agreeable visions of the future, in which } to be at home. Didn’t you tell me you had to 
Colonel Haversham played the part of an} get to work at some unearthly hour?” 
admiring husband, with a warm regard for his “Ah, but you see old Jake Evans broke the 
mother-in-law. $ hay-press this. afternoon; so to-morrow must be 


§ 


Whatever her daughter’s meditations might } a holiday,” 
have been, they had left no trace on her features; ‘‘ Reckless troubadour! You appear to exult 
when she appeared again, The two talked ; instead of properly regretting the loss of time 
pleasantly on various subjects—discussed the } and money,’ 
proposed visit; but, though Haversham’s name} ‘I know I ought to regret both,” he replied, 
was several times mentioned, no further refer- 3 laughing; “but, as you often say, there are so 
ence was made to his fortune or his possible § many things one ought to be sorry for that one 











intentions. can’t care about.”’ 
Mrs. Dorimer habitually went to bed early; “Don’t ascribe such sentiments to me,” 
it was part of the régime she had been following; } rejoined Miss Dorimer, austerely. ‘‘I doubt 


and, as usual, Pauline read her to sleep, never }if I ever made the remark—anyway, I never 
leaving this task to the faithful maid, as so many } mean what I say; and, besides, it was intended 
young women would have done, while pluming}to show you how dreadfully such theories 
themselves on being dutiful and self-sacrificing } sound,” 
to a degree which Pauline would have declared ‘Somehow, I felt sure I should see you again 
that she was far too selfish even to wish to attain. } this evening,” cried Reade, after he had duly 
It was barely half-past nine when Miss laughed at her nonsense, which seemed to him 
Dorimer went downstairs. She glanced into } 80 witty. He drew an envelope from his pocket, 
the parlors, where the score of guests still left { adding: “I meant to leave this for you at the 
were trying to find amusement in music, cards, } hotel—there’s just a line to say that I should be 
scandal, or flirtation, according to their tastes; } free to-morrow. You have so often wanted to 
but the scene was not sufficiently alluring to} walk over to Charton Hill—” 
induce her to enter. She passed on through the} “And is that all you had for me?’ she 
hall and out into the piazza, below which a lawn} interrupted. “‘Didn’t you confess to-day— 
dotted over with clumps of hardy evergreens }it was hard work to make you—that you 
sloped down to the beach. The full moon hung$had written some new verses which I was 
over the waters, fringed by a few while clouds } to read?” 
that intensified its golden light. The sky was ““I—I did put them in the envelope,” he 
@ great turquoise dome, the sands a sweep of } said, shyly. 
molten silver, and through the distance came “Then I torgive you; and, as mamma has 
the sound of a clear tenor voice, so sweet that} agreed to drive out to-morrow with old Mrs. 
its lack of cultivation did not jar on the ear. } Tracy, we will have our walk. And, since 
‘I am going in,” Miss Dorimer said, after} poetry is always prettier repeated in the 
listening for a few instants. She spoke aloud, } mooulight than read in sober black-and-white, 
as if replying to a person who had just uttered} I want to hear yours now.” 
some remonstrance. “I am going in,” Reade began his lines in 9 somewhat faltering 
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voice, which gained clearness and force as he A couple of hours after Pauline heard this 
went on. He had a natural gift for declamation, } decision, Maynard Reade called at the hotel 
and recited the poem well. Although in her: to leave some books which had been lent him 
own praise, Miss Dorimer’s critical faculty was; by Miss Dorimer. The young lady was out, but 
too strongly developed for her to have enjoyed: her mother was seated in the piazza, and she 
the stanzas, had they been weak and trashy; welcomed the visitor with the friendliness she 
but they were both musical and full of pretty ; always showed him, having no idea that he 
fancies, with here and there a metaphor which ; could be presumptuous enough to lift his eyes 
gave evidence of real imagination. to her daughter. 


Up and down, in the moonlight, they walked 
for a full hour. There was nobody to spy on her 
movements or even suggest any impropriety— 


‘*T am so glad to have an opportunity to bid 
you good-bye,’’ she said, after the interchange 
of a few courteous speeches. ‘‘ We are off even 


not that Miss Dorimer would have cared much for ; sooner than we expected. You know we meant 


the opinion of the little colony still lingering in 
the hotel. She made Reade talk, as she had the 
power to do—of books, of his hopes, his dreams— 


to stay several days yet, but we start to-morrow.” 
‘* To-morrow ?”’ he echoed, stupidly. 
“Qh, yes; I had a letter this morning: 


and she enjoyed the hour as thoroughly as did ; So glad to have seen you! I dare say you will 
the enraptured young man. : find Miss Dorimer somewhere on the sands. 
After she reached her own room, Miss Dorimer } Good-bye, Mr. Reade—good-bye.”’ 
recollected ‘that she had not told Reade they He crossed the lawn and passed along the 
were so soon to go away. She would speak of } beach through the red glare of the gathering 
it during the next day’s ramble. sunset. She was going away—there was room 
“He will miss me at first,’’ she thought, { for no other thought in his mind—going away. 
as she sat ‘brushing out her hair. ‘“ Heigho— Of course, he had known that she could not 
I verily believe I shall miss him!’’ She leaped ; tarry much longer; but to have the certainty 
her head on her hand and gazed absently into} that the separation was at hand flung at him 
the mirror, while the events of the pretty idyl} with such abruptness roused a mental tempest 
they had lived during the past weeks floated ; in his impulsive nature of which a sober-minded 





before her vision as palpably as if photographed } practical person could hardly have conceived the 


on the glass. She rose abruptly, muttering: 
“Upon my word, Pauline Dorimer, I believe 
your brain is softening; luckily, you are going 
away. The boy will soon forget—if he does 
really care. As for you—well, you are to fulfill 
your destiny; and, if Colonel Haversham con- 
descends to ask you to marry him, you ‘are 
to accept the blessing thankfully. Yes—I will 
tell Maynard, to-morrow, that I am going.” 
The next day came and passed, and the two 


inform Reade that the date of her departure 
had been set. She told herself afterward that 
she had searcely remembered it; when she had, 
he was talking on some subject which interested 
her, and she would not interrupt him. Then 
the walk was so nearly at an end, it seemed a 
pity to cloud its close by an abrupt announcement 
of the disagreeable fact. 

Several days elapsed, and still she had not 
broached the subject. Then Mrs. Dorimer 
received a letter from a friend, asking them 
to make her a short visit on their way to the 
Hunters’ country-seat. This change of plan 
Would necessitate an -immediate departure; 
but, without waiting to consult her daughter, 
the invalid sent a telegram accepting the 
invitation. 








possibility. 
He could not find her on the shore near the 


’ hotel; he crossed the little creek and hastened 
$ toward the bluffs below the village. He saw her 


seated on a ledge of rock close to the water, 
watching the sunset with the wistful dreamy 
look in her face which he knew so well. 
‘Pauline!’’ he cried. ‘‘ Pauline!’’ 
It was the first time he had ever called her 


: by her name. She turned and saw him stand- 
made their excursion ; but Miss Dorimer did not } ing there with his white face and blazing eyes. 


: The very tone of his voice had told her that he 


knew the truth. 

“TI was wondering if I should miss you,’’ she 
said. 

«You are going away, to-morrow, to-morrow !”’ 
he exclaimed. 

“Oh, yes! You have seen mamma? It is 
rather sudden—but, of course, it had to come.” 
‘What am I to do—how am I to live?’’ he 
cried. . 
‘‘Of course, you won’t remain here much 
longer,”’ she rejoined. ‘‘ You don’t want to be 
a farmer on a small scale! You have a fine 
career before you, if you make use of your talent 
and education as I know you will.” 

“T can, if—if—” 

“We have talked of it all so often,’” she con- 
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are 


tinued, apparently not noticing bis balf-cum-; It is necessary to my existence; I'm a terribly 
pleted sentence; “I cant give you any more} hard commouplace creature'at bottom! I’ve not 


wise advice! 
from you—mind, I shan't be content with your 
waking any ordinary reputation or s 1"? 

“And you care—you do care !’’ he exclaimed. 

‘*Why, are you not one of my best friends? 
I feel as if we had always known each other! 
Who could care more than I?’ she answered, 
speaking so quickly that he could not interrupt. 
She knew whatiavowal trembled on his lips—she 
wanted to keep him from making it—she must 
at least spare his pride that humiliation. How 
handsome he looked —how full of strength, 
mental and physical! Oh, he was a man of whose 
love any true woman might be proud—be glad 
to wait for while he sought fame and fortune: 
but she could not; she was too petty —too 
worldly—too utterly of the earth, earthy ! 

All she could do was to spare his pride a 
little; so much generosity she might show—she 
who, to gratify her vanity, amuse her solitary 
hours, had led him on deeper and deeper: into 





the mazes of his fool’s paradise, which was to } 


end so suddenly in a desert more barren than 
the sea-sands at their feet. But no; she had 


not been wholly influenced by vanity and selfish- ; 


ness! The idyl of the past months had done 


more than exercise a strange fascination over ; 


her—it had rooted itself into her inmost heart! 
She had tried to laugh at the idea; but it was 
true: she knew it now—knew that she loved 
him, and, besides remorse, must bear her part 
of the suffering. 

‘You care—you care!’’ he repeated, but she 
went resolutely on without heeding his passion- 
ate utterance: 

‘‘When you have published your book and 


are famous—your very first one is to make you } 


so—remember, I prophesy it—’ 


“If you say so, it will!” he cried, holding ° 
out both hands, while the glory in his eyes : 


seemed to scorch her very soul like fire. ‘And 

then I may come to you—then I may say—” 
‘You will fairly look down on me and my 

silly narrow life!’’ she broke in. “I shall 


Oh, I shall look for great things { been my real self during these weeks—the sea- 


; air has made mea dreamer! I must wake up 
now; 1 am going back to actual life—to the real 
world—to my petty ambitions—to—to a rich 
husband !”’ 

She broke off with a bitter laugh which cut 
her heart as cruelly as it did his. ‘he misery in 
Reade’s eyes filled her with horrible pain and 
remorse. She longed to fling her arms about 
his neck—to cry out that she loved him—to bid 
him leap with her into the sea—at least they 
might die together, since she was not courageous 
enough to live with and for him. 

««] wonder if I am crazy?’’ he gasped. ‘It 
isn’t possible that it is you who are speaking, or 
that you are in earnest !’’ 

“It is my real self—you see what a contempt- 
> ible self, too!’’ she replied. ‘And I am in 
‘earnest! Qh, look! There come some of 
‘ those tiresome people from the hotel—-we shall 
‘have to go back with them.” 

} «J ean’t!” he groaned. «Qh, don’t leave me 
} like this.” 

} «Mamma will need me,” she urged. 

: « But this evening—there is so much I want 
to tell you.” 

She lifted her hand; she was determined that 
: afterward he should be able to remember he had 

not actually put his heart into words—it would 
‘ be a little consolation. 
> «TT must go,’”’ she said, ‘and this must be the 
> real good-bye! Of course, we shall see you 
: before we leave—but I can’t stop any longer 
‘now! Oh, don’t be angry with me—you never 
would believe what a miserable delusion I am— 
1 warned you!” 

“I have not made any complaint,’ he 
answered, hoarsely. ‘You mean what you 
said about—the money—the rich husband *”’ 

“I do mean it,” she cried. “I am fit for 
’ nothing else—so greedy for wealth that 1 must 
: have it, if I had to sell my soul for its posses- 
Oh, those dreadful people, here they 
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have married my rich admirer—be steeped to} Without a word of farewell, Maynard strode 
the throat in worldliness! Oh, I hate myself} round the corner of the bluffs and disappeared, 
for worshiping wealth and luxury, but | could ‘leaving Pauline Dorimer overwhelmed by 4 
pot live without them! So my destiny is settled } sensation as if some supernatural being hed 
—a miserable mean one—but I am worthy of no just looked her soul through and through with 
other!” : pitiless eyes, whose scorn and condemnation 
‘* Married ?”’ she heard him mutter. } must cast a blight over every pleasure, every 
“Oh, you must give me a little pity in the < success, during all the years to come. 
midst of your scorn,’’ she hurried on. ** Fou } In the night, Mrs. Dorimer was seized with 


Fortunately, she had 


see, money is god nowadays—it is only geniuses } an attack of spasms, and, during the next day, 
like you who can afford to hold it in contempt! 


remained alarmingly ill. 
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the care of an excellent physician, who was; about Maynard, only your mar was took so 

enjoying @ short. season of rest at Nescott. He } bad—’ 

had known her for years, and, being well ‘‘ What is the matter with Maynard?’ Pauline 

acquainted with the nature and progress of the } interrupted, sick and fuint with a sudden fear 

malady from which she suffered, was able at; ‘ Land’s sake! hain’t ye heard?’ demand 1 

length to subdue the violent paroxysms. Bobby. ‘ Why, it’s a meracle he wasn’t kille: , 
Pauline did not leave her mother until nearly his shoulder was broke, and he struck his head 

; 





two days had elapsed, and then, assured by the ; against the rock—’’ 

doctor that it would only require an interval “Stop! tell it so I can, understand!” she 
of rest to restore the invalid to her ordinary ; vried, clutching the lad’s arm and shaking him 
heaith, she consented to go to bed. back and forth in her excitement, 

The next morning found Mrs. Dorimer 20 | When the story was made clear, she knew 
much better, that the mercurial lady was already ; that Reade had met with his accident that 
inclined to rebel because the physician would } evening, as he rushed away from her, maddened 
not allow her to rise and threatened to keep; by the conviction of her unworthiness, eager 
her still a prisoner for an indefinite length of ; only to escape from, the false idol he had so 
time. blindly worshiped; if he died, she should be his 

In the afternoon, Pauline went out for a walk, } murderess. 
taking the road which led toward the hills. Half an bour later, she was seated by Mrs. 
She reached a point from whence she could see } Reade in the old farmhouse, and had heard 
Reade’s house, nestled among the old apple- 3a detailed account of her trouble from the 
trees. She had turned her back on the shore, } sad-eyed little mother: 
because the mere sight of the glistening waters In falling, Maynard had struck his head so 
recalled that parting with Maynard and the } heavily against a point of rock as to cause 
bitter pain and remorse which had kept their concussion of the brain, and had lain insensible 
hold even in the midst of her watch beside her § for many hours. He had recovered from that 
mother's sick-bed. comatose state, and, though his fever raged so 

Reade had not even sent a message—a word } high that he was partially delirious, the doctors 
of inquiry or sympathy. How utterly he must 3 held out good hope that the most serious danger 
despise her! And how thoroughly she deserved } was past. But there was a strange restlessness 
his scorn ! about him for which they could not account; 

That long vigil had proved a terrible ordeal ; he seemed to have some heavy weight on his 
to Pauline Dorimer. Constantly occupied as she } mind, and he must be relieved of this before 
had been with material cares for the sufferer, } the peril could be considered really over. 
she had ample space for thought—or, rather, Then the poor mother wrung her hands, 
thought forced itself on her, in spite of her; crying that she was helpless; she could give 
efforts to concentrate her mind on the actual } the doctors no clue; she only knew that for 
duties of the moment. Maynard Reade’s reproach- } weeks her boy had not been like himself; but 
ful eyes haunted her every instant, and the } he had offered her no confidence, though always 
recollection of her unworthy conduct grew always } the best son ever woman had—the very best. 
more unendurable. But one thing was certain : } He was asleep at present; if Miss Dorimer 
suffer as he might, his pain could not be greater : liked, she could go in and look at him, It was 
than her own, and it could not last so long. He } very kind .of her to come—Maynard would be 
would learn to regard her memory with indif- } pleased when he heard of her yisit. 
ference, and this dream of his youth, when some Pauline softly entered the room where the 
chance might recall it, would only cause him 3 sick man lay. As she approached the bed, 
a half-cynical, half-amused wonder that he could } he opened his eyes and looked vaguely about. 
ever have believed himself really in love with His glance fell on her; he stretched out one 
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& creature so vapid and worthless. 3 hand with a smile, calling faintly: 
She was about to retrace her steps, when she “‘You do care! you do care!” 
heard her name called ; and out from a neighbor- She sank on her knees by the bed and pressed 
ing field Bobby Gaines emerged, breathless with } her cheek against his pillow. 
haste. “T love you!’ she said, in a low clear voice. 


“Oh, Miss Pauliny,’” he cried, “be you} ‘My love is not worth having; but, since you 
bound for the Readeses? I'm goin’ to woe} Reaper it, it is yours.” 
store for something they wanted.. I told Mrs.’ ‘Oh, I can get well now,’’ he answered, and 
Reade I knowed you’d have been over to ask : fell asleep, with her hand held fast in his 
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The doctor would not hear of Mrs. Dorimer’s; ‘She looked up, and saw Maynard Reade con- 
making a journey till a fortnight had elapsed, ;ing across the sands from the direction of the 
and, as she could not leave in season to pay her: hotel. She walked quickly forward to meet 
promised visits, she was content to remain in } him, crying: 
their quiet retreat and enjoy the beauty of the “Oh, ow imprudent! How could you 
bright autumn days. come ?” 

Maynard Reatle was able to leave’ his bed “Very easily,” he answered, with a little 
and take short walks and drives. Pauline had } laugh. “I drove over—Bobby Gaines brought 
not wavered from her resolution or regretted it, } me in ‘the pony-wagon.”’ 
though she marveled what the future would “But why didn’t you send him to find me, 
bring, and wondered ‘how she was ever to make ; instead of walking here?’’ she asked, as she 
‘to her mother a confession which would strike } made him seat himself on a great beam which 
‘that lady as little short of insanity. ; lay conveniently near. ‘‘ You saw mamma—she 

One afternoon, there came another letter from $ told you where I was?” 

Mrs. Hunter, imparting news which filled the; ‘Yes, imdeed, I saw her,” he replied, with 
invalid with hot indignation. She had just ; another little laugh of sheer happiness. 

finished reading the epistle, when her daughter “What has happened, to put you in such 
entered ; and she cried in a horrified voice: high spirits?’ she asked. ‘‘One would really 

“Only fancy! ‘Annie writes it is proved that } think some wonderful good luck had just 
Colonel Haversham has a Mexican wife down in } befallen you !’’ 

Montana! Did one ever hear of such wicked-> “The greatest that can ever come, you 
ness? Passing himself off for a single man!’’ brought, the first day you paid me a visit,’ he 

“No, he only did not mention the facet of replied. 
his being married,’’ rejoined Pauline, laughing.; “Oh, if I could only believe that!’ she 











‘* Well, his Mexican charmer is welcome to him, ; sighed. ‘‘I know it’was soin my case—but for 
mamma.” } youif I have done you a wrong—’ 
“Yes; for Mrs. Hunter says he is not nearly; ‘In giving me happiness?” he interrupted. 


so rich as people thought,’ Mrs. Dorimer } “Oh, your mother congratulated me heartily, 

answered, in a tome which showed that the } and she told me something else—that she would 

fact was a great consolation. : give me ‘a warm welcome as her son.” 
Pauline wondered anew how she was to tell; « Maynard!” 

her mother that she had promised to wait for ai “Yes, indeed —just that, though you do 

S 

penniless man till he should be able to support ; survey me with such incredulous eyes,” he 

her. She had three minds to do it then, and ; answered. “Can you think— can you guess 

have the shock over; but it required even more } what has happened ?” 

courage than she possessed. ; ‘No, no! But since it makes you glad—’ 
Presently she went down to the beach. As } ‘«It was the only blessing I lacked,’’ he said, 

she sat there, she was thinking of her pledge, ; “and even that has been granted—just to offer 

her future, and exulting at her own content; you! Do you remember my telling you of an 

and happiness. Life looked so much higher and ; uncle who went to California before I was born, 

broader; she was so ashamed of the old exist- } and had never since been heard of ?”’ 

ence, the old self! She was glad that sacrifice;  ‘‘ Yes—well?”’ 

would be necessary; proud that she found her-; ‘‘ He is dead, Pauline, and—his fortune comes 

self capable of regarding it without fear. > to me.” 





‘THOUGH IT TARRY.’’ 





BY EMMA 8. THOMAS. 





*Tuovon it tarry, wait for it,” Someday brings the sunshine ; 
It will surely come ; Someday rights the wrong. 
Like the carrier-pigeon, 
Hasting to its home. Waiting, then, for someday, 
Even dark days go ; 
Though the sunshine tarry, : And some bright day shall find us 


And the night is long, Sooner than we know. 
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BY MISS L 


EE M’CRAE. 





ILL you turn your eyes toward 
Kansas, and fix them on the 
fertile valley of the Chikas- 
kia, while I tell you a story 
as vld as love is? 

It was a pretty site for a 
house, with that long sweep of 





gradually sank into a channel 
for the lazily-flowing river. There 
were cornfields and wheatfields of 
seemingly limitless extent to the 
“ sides and rear of the house, which, in 
comparison to its extensive surround- 
ings, appeared to be smaller than it 
really was. It was new and neat—just 
such a house as a good carpenter will 
build you, if you give him carte-blanche and 
five hundred dollars to do it with. 

There were no fancy curtains at the windows, 
no vines at the doorway or flowers in the yard, 
no tin cup tied to the pump, or any of the small 
comforts around which betray a woman’s touch, 
so that a Westerner with practiced eye would 
soon declare it a ‘‘ bachelor’s ranch.” 

As if to verify this statement, the door opened 
and the bachelor himself appeared. He stood on 
the threshold a moment, nervously brushing and 
tebrushing his hat, while his brand-new boots 
and ‘best clothes’? gave a rather uncomfortable 
expression to his face and a restrained motion 
to all his movements. 

But, if purity of thought, honesty of purpose, 
and an unruffled temperament make—or the 
lack of these things mar—a beautiful face, then 
we may call the young man fairly handsome, 


and to entrap the attention of passers-by—weeds 
which certainly must amuse her inventive genius. 
But he did not bestow a glance upon anything ; 
perhaps it was because he had been over the road 
= often. At the end of his mile’s journey 
was Jeanie McDowell: and who, knowing Jeanie, 
would wonder at his heedlessness of aught else ? 
While still quite a distance down the road, 

the setting sun showed him a group of three 





figures before a comfortable-looking farmhouse. 

He peered eagerly at them for a moment, then 
smiled contentedly and hastened onward. 

The three persons—two girls and one young 
man—were engaged in a game of croquet; not 
very intently, however—for the taller of the 
girls carelessly threw her mallet on the ground 
and exclaimed : 

“There is Mr. McMurray coming! Jeanie, 
let’s sit down and rest,” as she dropped into 
a chair. Then she added questioningly: ‘I 
thought he didn’t come here since—any more.” 

Jeanie’s face saddened—for her friend would 
have said ‘‘since Carrie died ’’—and she replied 
quietly : 

‘‘Mr. McMurray is not like other folks, you 
know, Netta, and perhaps he finds consolation 
in coming.” 

‘¢ Or sees some resemblance to Carrie in you,” 
Netta went on, heartlessly. 

And her escort chimed in: 
thinks ‘one of the name as good as the same. 

Jeanie made no answer except to say, as if 
to herself: 

‘I wish he would not come.” 

«Oh, don’t you worry—I’ll entertain him! 
I just love to hear his Scotch brogue and trap 


‘‘Perhaps he 


2») 


notwithstanding his pale eyes, his tawny mus- 3 him into mistakes! Why, the other evening—”’ 
tache, and the fact that his hair was retreating And Netta chattered on until he was within 
distressingly fast from his forehead. } hearing-distance, while her fiancé looked at her 
Closing and locking the door, he started down } as admiringly as if her smallness of soul were 
the road, walking at first with a swinging gait, } a thing to be proud of. 
which gradually increased to the quick energetic } ‘‘ Gude-evenin’ ! gude-evenin’!’’ the cordial 
tread of a man bent on one purpose, engrossed in { voice called before its owner was fairly within 
one thought—his destination. ; the gate; and soon he was among them, shaking 


The road was typically Kansan—wide and ; hands all around and accepting a mallet and an 
level, with only two deep furrows which wheels } invitation front Netta to be her partner in the 
had worn in muddy weather to break its monot-; next game: It was enough of itself to make 
ony; but there were plenty of tangled weeds } one conclude that life must be worth living, just 
along its sides—such weeds as nature loves to} to see the gladness which shone in his eyes as 


make, seemingly, to atone for their uselessness ’ he looked at Jeanie. 
Vou. XCV.—31. 
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But was nie not well worth looking at, with ; 


resis 


first. It will teach him a good lesson. But | 


her dark eyes and her brown hair, in which } ; shall be good to Mr. McMurray as can be— 


the sun was twisting threads of gold? 


The sunlight was all gone, but a round-faced } 


moon was smiling down on the busy players, 
when a horseman came up the road. 
McMurray was bending low over his balls; but 
he could not but observe how happy Jeanie’s 
voice sounded as she said: 

**Good-evening, Mr. Windom ! 
in time for our next train.” 


Mr. $ 


renee 


S dear old Jim!” 


The picnic-day came, and with it, as early 
as permissible, Mr. McMurray. 

Surely, Jeanie had never looked so pretty 
before, he thought; and he knew she had 
never treated him so kindly. 

Instead of deserting him on the grounds, 


You are just {as she had sometimes done—though he always 
® managed to find an excuse for such ill-treatment 
After greetings were interchanged and they } 


—she hovered near, like a guardian ‘angel, pro- 


gathered at the stake, there came an awkward } tecting him from Netta’s merciless fun-making 
pause—for there were four balls and five players ! } >and the ill-concealed laughter of her satellites. 

Mr. McMurray grasped his mallet tight, ; ; It was a perfect day, a jolly crowd of young 
glanced at Jeanie’s confused face, and. then } 3 } people, and, altogether, a model picnic, in Mr. 


handed it to the newcomer, saying hurriedly : 

**You take my place: I want to see Mr. 
McDowell.”’ 

So he spent the hours—nine, ten, half-past 
ten—-sitting by the door, talking about crops, 
listening to the clicking of the mallets, and 
wondering if she wouldn’t come soon. 


As if to condole with him, Jeanie’s big dog } 
came and sat close beside him, rubbed its head } 


against his arm, and finally lay down at his feet. 

The shortest bliss is worth the longest, weariest } 
waiting, he thought—and, at last, she came in? 
alone. 


“Oh, | beg your pardon; I thought you had } 


gone home,” she said, as she seated herself on ; 
the doorstep. In reality, she had forgotten all : 
about him. 


Then they talked of croquet in general, their 


game in particular, speculated as to when Netta ‘ 


and Mr. Rolph would be married, and so on, 
until he said: 


“You have heard of the picnic, next week ? ; 


Will you go with me, that day ?”’ 

Jeanie gave a little start, and then said 
quietly : 

“If you wish it—yes.”’ 


And, over and over, the words, simple and } 
childlike, came back to him as he retraced the } 


homeward road. 


He walked slowly now, as if he had no} 
“T wish } 


destination at all, and said aloud: 
a good many things. Will it always be ‘yes, 
Jeanie ?"’ 

She leaned on her windowsill and thought 
within herself: ‘I wish he had not asked me. 
I don’t want him as a lover. He was nice when 
Carrie was here, and treated me like a little} 
sister. 
believe either cared for the other; but— Oh, 
well—he has been such a good friend, I must 
treat him well. I wish Willard had asked me 


They weren't engaged, I know—don’ t} 


: McMurray’s estimation. But, in the afternoon, 
: the fun began to wane; even the winning sides 
; lost interest, and threw down their racquets and 
; mallets to lounge in the shade, agreeing with 
sone accord that it was the very hottest day of 
; the season. 

3 So they talked and laughed, told anecdotes 
and jokes on one another, and did not notice 
the oppressive stillness of the woods, the silence 
3in the insect-world around, or the seething 
’ clouds on the northern horizon. 

Jeanie was standing under an old tree, 
reciting a parody to the intense amusement 
of the group before her, when suddenly a 
; dreadful sound fell upon their ears. As if 
petrified, they gazed upward to the angry cloud 
’ above, and then to the bending, swaying trees 
‘around, realizing at last that this was no ordi- 
nary rainstorm, but a hurricane, that had come 
to their picnic. 

‘‘ Jeanie !’’ shouted Mr. McMurray. And he 

sprang forward, as if to catch the great tree that 
: broke above her head. He hurled her from the 
; dangerous spot, but could not save himself. 
; Carefully, tenderly, yet with all haste, the 
} young men cut away the boughs and lifted out 
his unconscious form, while Jeanie stood by, 
heedless of the pouring rain or the entreaties 
’ of her companions to seek shelter with them in 
a cabin aneny. 

“For me! for me!” 
 } audibly and with more agony than had come 
:to her in all her past compressed into those 
} moments, 

; But he was not dead; and, as soon as the 

: storm swept past, they bore him to his father's 
house, making a very sorrowful procession for 
a returning picnic-party. 

One morning, many days afterward, Jeanie 
}sat by his bedside, swaying a fan to and fro 

and entertaining him with bits of neighborhood- 


she repeated, half 
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gossip, sais him Sat for awhile his pain 
and the awful fact that his left arm had been 
taken away by the surgeon’s knife. Every day 
she had come, bringing sunshine and health to ; 
the heroic sufferer; but never had she seemed 

so tender or happy as. to-day. He looked at her ; 
as he had looked at her often before, and said 
earnestly : 

“Are you very glad I am getting well, : 
Jeanie ?”’ 

“How can you ask such a question?’’ she } 
exclaimed. “If you had died, I should have 
felt all my life as if I had murdered you.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“All?” repeated Jeanie, confusedly. ‘No. 
You—I’m glad for you; and then—l’m glad— 
for I want—you at my—our—house on the 
nineteenth. Willard and I are to be married 
: then, and of course my big brother must be 
present and be my—’’ 


” 


‘ A spasm of pain came over his face, and she 
bent over him anxiously. 

“It is too mu—tight, that bandage!’’ he 

} groaned. 

> She loosened the band, bathed his feverish 

4 head, and bent over him with a loving smile, 


as she said good-bye and whispered: 
“Tl tell you all about it when you are strong 
t enough to hear it.’’ 
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And through their tender softness flows— 
Los ojos Criollos. 


) He waited till the last footfall had died away, } horrified to see the blood dripping from a 
f and then buried his face in the pillow. painful and fatal wound in his shoulder. 
l It was the eighteenth of June, the day before ‘Oh, Bruno! poor Bruno! this is a hard 
3 Jeanie McDowell’s wedding, that she stood in} world, isn’t it? You will die, Bruno: I had 
a her father’s door and watched the sun sinking } better kill you. Would to God I could kill 
out of sight. myself !’’ 
“A cloudless sunset means a clear to-morrow,” After a long silence, full of bitter thoughts 
e she murmured. ‘A blessing on the bride on ‘ ‘and moans more sad than any sobs, he entered 
t whom the sun shines.’’ And away she went to ‘ the house and returned with a small revolver. 
e arrange the ribbons on a dainty white dress. ; He caressed the shaggy head once more with 
Mr. McMurray stood in the doorway of his} his one bruised hand, placed the muzzle near 
e own home and looked at the same setting sun. } its heart, and fired, then turned and disappeared 
t It was his first visit since the memorable day } in the darkening night. 
8 Onn ~ PODS 
n 
THOSE CREOLE EYES. 

f 
. BY LILLA PRICE. 
e 

A pair of eyes like wells of light, $ They flash in scorn—a scathing beam— 

So darkly soft, and softly bright ; $ And in their mocking splendor gleam, 
e With richest bronze their tinting vies, g While dauntless courage in them lies, 
8 A golden glint within them lies— g And foe and fate alike defies— 
r Those lovely Creole eyes. 2 Those sparkling Creole eyes. 

They brighten when the heart is glad, ° Their limpid depths are crystal clear, 
e And droop in sorrow when ’tis sad ; : And truth and purity shine here ; 
0 In mirth their laughing twinkle shows, 3 But rarest beauty they disclose 

: 
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of the picnic, and it was to be his last; for he 
was going to start that night for ‘auld Scotia- 
‘—back to the hills and heather of his 
native soil. 

He had said to his brother: ‘Since I have 
been ill, I long for the old home, Geordie; I’m 
tired of Kansas. I want you to take my farm 
whatever rent you feel like. All I ask is that 
Mlack ponies.” 

He had finished packing up the few cherished 
articles he wished to take as reminders of his 
Western home, and now stood in the door, looking 
sometimes within the house and then without, as 
if to take the picture teo across the sea. 

He looked over his cornfields, and remembered 
that another hand would gather the fruit of his 
toil. 

He saw the Far Aa in the field where he 
had left it so joyfully to attend the picnic; he 
heard the ponies crunching their corn in the 
stable near-by, and he knew he would never 
feed them again. 

A piteous whine drew his attention; and, 
;limping toward him from the hedge, came 
Jeanie’s dog, and crouched at his feet with 
a wail. 

He stooped to pat the dog’s head, and was 


When in their depths a love-light glows— 
Los ojos Criollos. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 461. 


CHAPTER VIII. © | absent only a moment, but he had Ruth’s cloak 
4 FEW moments ended the ; on his arm, and Kate was already wrapping the 
excitement. pretty head in the soft white nubia; and, before 
Mr. Olcott had beaten ; Mr. Olcott realized the intention, or Rue could 
out the flames at the cost } remonstrate, Laurence was gaining his way. 
of severe burns on his Ruth said nota word. To Mr. Olcott’s anxious 
hands, and the frightened } whisper as to a call on the morrow, she mur- 
group of girls were sti-; mured dissent, and then clung to Laurence’s 
fling hysterical sobs and; arm until she safely reached the carriage, 
laughter. But, though} Arriving at her own door, she found Laurence 
Oleott had quenched the fire with ready ; once more waiting to conduct her into the house, 
presence of mind, it was Laurence Owen's ; nor did he leave her until she was safe in the 
arms that closed about the half- fainting form ; care as her faithful maid. 
of Ruth Myrick and bore her, under Kate’s * * * * 
guidance, to the dressing-room. ei and Laurence were to stay in Brompton 
There he laid her on the sofa, hastily examin- } that night, and, as they walked together under 
ing the round white arm with the half-burnt the stars toward the hotel, Eric said suddenly: 
sleeve, breathing a thankful exclamation that ‘‘Larry, did you receive a letter from Ruth 
only a black smutch stained its fairness. Belle ; Myrick just before our departure last year?”’ 
Martin and Nellie Leland came into the room There was a moment’s silence, then Laurence, 
just as Laurence looked up at Kate with this | who was struggling to light a cigarette in the 
fervent exclamation. He was still kneeling, } face of an opposing breeze, replied : 
one arm under Rue’s head. She opened her} «No letter written by Ruth Myrick ever 
eyes, and, seeing his face so close to hers, 3 reached me. Confound the matches!’’ 





PART IV.—Reparation. voice interposed, in smooth tones. He had been 
3 
3 





colored deeply, and murmured : “Well, right or not, I am going to tell you. 
“T cannot—thank you!” i wrote a letter, asking your pardon for her 
Then he gently withdrew his arm, not betray- } conduct. She thought it would reach you 


ing any embarrassment, however, as he rose to { before you left South Walsingham. But she 

his feet. never got a reply, and so was doomed to the 
“Your thanks are due to Mr. Olcott,” he 3 silence women seem born to suffer—heaven help 

said, kindly but a trifle coldly. ‘1 confess I 

had no power to move when I saw you were on 

fire. He was very prompt and courageous.” ’ enough to give it to me,” was the irrelevant 
“I most go home at once,” she said, raising } reply. “Ah, thanks! now I can listen comfort- 

herself, only to fall back weakly. Something in ; ably. Don’t be vexed, Eric. Let me see: you 

the action and the glance she gave Laurence : said she repented a little, did you not? I have 

evidently moved him to speak, but he checked ‘a fancy penitence is becoming. She is fairer 


? 


them! 
“Eric, if you have another match, be kind 





himself as Mr. Olcott hurried into the room. than ever.” 

‘Ruth, you are not hurt !’”’ he cried, forgetful Eric was annoyed, but he only said indiffer- 
of every presence save hers. ‘ently, quoting a favorite poem: 

“No, no. I am only nervous. I was so} “What care I how fair she be, 
frightened. How can I thank you?” said Rue, } If she be not fair for me.” 
then added in a low voice of entreaty: ‘‘Will} “But I do care a little.’ said Laurence, 
you—” ‘ tossing his cigarette aside, after all his care in 


“‘Miss Myrick, my aunt’s carriage is at the: lighting it. ‘‘Just so much that I am deter 
door, ready to take you home,’ Laurence’s > mined to marry that woman, and no other.” 
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“J am free to confess I do not understand; She had looked eagerly forward to this meet- 
you,” said Eric, in a wondering tone. ing; she had longed for the old admiring love 

“Only this: I believe Ruth Myrick will marry ; she remembered in his frank glance. Now, alas! 
me now, and I mean to make her my wife.”’ Rue sighed wearily, and rang the bell to summon 

«Bravo !’’ Eric spoke, with sarcasm. ‘‘I am 3 her maid. 
sure you will win. You have money and position Fanny entered, bearing a lovely basket of 
now. A girl of Ruth’s temperament has more ; English violets and a dainty note. There was 
than the usual woman’s prerogative of chang-{ no card with the flowers, but the lines read: 
ing her mind under the circumstances.” 

“She wrote me a letter, repenting her conduct 
when she knew me as Arthur Owen’s heir. The } 
repentance has a strange flavor of worldliness. I | 

3 








‘‘DgaR Miss Myrick: 

# trust you are fully recovered from last 
evening’s nervous fright. If so, it will give me 
great pleasure to call on you to-day, between 
four and five. Sincerely your friend, 

LAURENCE OwEN.”’ 


am glad you mentioned it, Eric. You think she 
will marry me for my money, now?” 

“Perhaps! I may be unjust. She is a 
friend of Kate’s, remember.” It was wonderful, the new life that came to 

“Then she shall marry me for that, if she } Rue with these written words. All the morning, 
pleases. Her father is in a very sad condition, } she sat near the violets and sang softly at her 
financially, I hear. I hold a heavy mortgage} work. She did not ponder over her father’s 
om his property in Brompton. How has he} trouble. Was not Laurence coming at four 
acted toward you?” 2 o'clock? All her thoughts went forward to 

“He has been putting me off for days, and 3 meet that hour, as if with his presence every 
I knew it was to gain time,’’ Eric replied. ; anxiety must cease. She was completely absorbed 
“T never trusted him as my father did. But, } in the thought of this happiness soon to be hers. 








larry, do you intend to buy your wife?” ; No shadow dimmed the sunshine of her antici- 
“Yes, if need be,” with cool impudence that ; pation; so it may be understood that Ruth 
did not conceal a defiance in the tone. Myrick had surrendered absolutely, and, as is 


“Go slowly, Larry! I cannot see you razhly } usual with the heart that holds out the longest 
commit a worse folly than that of a year ago. } against love, the tide had turned with over- 
I see you love the girl yet, and—” whelming force, bearing her toward happiness 

“Love will not enter into this bargain, my } or unutterable woe. Ah, had she seen the stern 
friend. I am going to buy my wife, and abide ‘ curve of Laurence Owen’s lip when he said, the 
the issue. If money prove a greater power than ; night before, “‘ Revenge is sweet’’! 
love, we will profit thereby. Keep silence, Eric, } She was looking her best that afternoon, as 
whatever my course may be—only remembering } she awaited his call. She was clad in soft pink 
that, should I fail again with Ruth Myrick, $ cashmere, the neck cut square and filled with 
I shall not do so until I haye proved that ; lace, while against her bosom nestled the purple- 
revenge is sweet. Good-night.”’ blue violets. The color came and went in her 

“One moment, Laurence—’’ ’ cheeks, and she looked sweeter, gentler, and in 

“No more to-night, Morris—I am in no humor } every way more lovely than the arrogant young 
for it. Forgive me, and, as you love me, let } woman who had given Laurence Owen that cruel 
me go.” answer a year previous. 

From four to six, in Brompton, was a fashion- 
CHAPTER IX. able time for calling. The young society-people 

Taz morning after the fair, Ruth Myrick 3 made many of their engagements for the evening 
awoke with a dull sense of pain weighing upon } at this hour. Rue was nervously anxious no 
her. It was a novel sensation for our gay little 3 one should call during Laurence Owen’s visit. 
heroine. She pressed her hands to her forehead, § But she had received no word of inquiry from 
and tried to sleep again and cheat herself into } Mr. Olcott, and she feared that he might come 
believing that her father’s revelation and Lau-} in spite of her prohibition. How vexatious it 
tence Owen's presence at the fair were part} would be to have them meet in her presence! 
of some confused dream. She was spared this annoyance, however; and, 

Until Laurence’s cool light words rang in her } at half-past four, Mr. Owen was announced. 
tars, she had not realized how much hope had Something in the childish frankness of her 
sin dormant in her heart since the day when } greeting seemed to speak of the change in her 
she discovered his power to wake her conscience } feelings toward him. But he felt no responsive 
snd prove her a tender-hearted woman. 3 thrill of pleasure; he was as self-possessed and 
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Rue all the more in that his manner seemed } 


devoid of any effort to win her regard. He} 


appeared to feel that his call conferred a favor, 
and Rue, under the glamor of this new phase ; 
of his character, was not quite sure herself that 
it did not. 

During his visit, Fanny entered with a huge ; 
bouquet of hot-house flowers, roses and azaleas. } 


They had a card attached, and Fanny brought | 


a note with them. Rue glanced indifferently at ‘ 
both card and blossoms. 


‘Read the note,’ Laurence said, in the easy } 


tone of authority which a woman sometimes 
finds pleasant to obey. While she read, he: 
admired the roses. 

«Will you pardon me if I answer it?’’ she 
asked, looking up from the page. 

“ Certainly,’ he replied; ‘‘but I hope poor 
Olcott is not to be doomed to disappointment ?”’ 

‘How do you know that the note is from 
him?’’ she said. 

He laughed softly, and lifted the card attached 
to the bouquet. 

She gave a little pout of vexation as she seated 
herself to write. She gave the note to Fanny, 
saying: 

‘Send this at once. And stop—one moment. 
Take these flowers away.”’ 

«‘You will surely give them a place of honor,” 
Laurence said, in a lazy teasing tone. 

‘‘Leave them where they are, Fanny.” Rue 
spoke quietly. ‘‘Pardon me, Mr. Owen; I did 
not notice how much you were enjoying them.” 

Then, as Fanny departed, Ruth added petu- 
lantly : 

‘IT am glad you like them. 
flowers.” 

«Can you get any other at this season?’ 
asked Laurence. ‘‘These roses are exquisite.”’ 

“I prefer violets,” she said, laying one small 
hand on the blossoms nestling against her bosom. 


«They remind one of spring, woods, and green } 


fields, and all sorts of pleasant things.” 
“A favored person must have been the donor, 
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genial as on the preceding evening, leading the ; 
conversation into easy channels and fascinating 3 deeply. 


I hate hot-house : 
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‘*I beg your pardon,”’ answered Rue, blushing 
‘There was no card, ond they were 
brought to me with your note.’ 
‘It was a natural mistake. But, since you no 
} longer know who sent the violets, will you not 
; accept Olcott's roses ?’’ 
‘*No; I like these violets best,” she replied. 


‘Will you tell me why you refused Olcott's 


invitation for the theatre this evening?” 

‘**I cannot imagine what gratification it would 
be to you to hear the reason, or how you came 
to know the contents of his note.’ 

‘*He told me he intended taking you to hear 
Modjeska; we were discussing a theatre-party 
last evening. Madeline wished to go. Oleott 


§ 
+ 
> 
5 
> 
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is an old chum of mine, you know. He is a 
; good fellow.” 
} “A very good fellow, indeed.” she said, 


) imitating Owen's tone; ‘‘so good that I find 
; him at times a bore. I refused to go to-night 
» because—because I—’’ 

‘* Your usual caprice,”’ he interposed, coolly. 
‘*T hoped you had outgrown such folly.” 

‘* You are hardly polite,” she flashed, angrily. 

‘““No? I only recognized the old spirit anew, 
as in the preference for violets over roses. You 
g used to adore roses. I hoped your nature had 
; changed with your preference, but I am mis- 
s taken.” 
: ‘You try to hurt me,” she said, her eyes 
: filling with tears; ‘‘you are not generous or 
> kind.” 
} «Two, attributes you value highly, and prob- 
> ably practice toward Olcott,’’ quoth Laurence, 
: with cool nonchalance. 
; Mr. Owen!” 
; There was no anger in her tone now, only an 
appeal that was almost a sob. 

He stepped quickly toward her. 

‘“‘T beg your pardon,” he said, 
; her hand in his. ‘I was rude, 
}more, untruthful. I sent the violets,’’ and, 
’ bending quickly, he pressed his lips against 
her soft neck. 

She started back, confused and blushing. 

‘Forgive me!’’ he exclaimed; ‘I could not 


softly, taking 
and, what is 


for them to find a place so near your heart, Miss ; help it!” 


Myrick,” he said, with a quizzical smile. 
‘*T have not thanked you for them yet. They 
came this morning, when I was feeling very 


forlorn, and cheered me like the voice of a} 


spring full of promise.” 
He raised his 


surprise. 

“You are kind, to credit me with such } 
thoughtfulness,” he said. ‘‘ Was there no card } 
attached ?”’ 


eyebrows in well-feigned $ 


; «7 am not angry,” she murmured, in 
; faltering voice, and then he walked to the 
; window and stood gazing out. 
At this moment, the opportune entrance of 
> Fanny relieved their mutual embarrassment. 
Miss Myrick glanced at the two cards on the 
> tray which the maid handed her, and said: 
eo Show them in.”” Then, as Fanny went out, 
; she added to Leurence: ‘Kate and Eric—I am 


} so glad you are here!’ 
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The visitors entered, and cordial greetings : 
were interchanged. The four had much to? 
discuss concerning the approaching marriage } 
of Kate and Mr. Morris, and grew quite merry } 
over their five-o’clock tea. 

Laurence lingered until the others had taken ; 
their leave. 2 

“T have made an unpardonably long call, | 
Miss Myrick,’ he said, lightly; “but I wanted } 
to ask you if you will accept an invitation from ; 
my aunt to dine at ‘The Lindens’ to-morrow? } 
If you will promise us the great pleasure, I will ; 
eall for you at four, and we will drive over. } 
There will be no other guests.” 

Rue hesitated a second; then, meeting his 
glance, her own fell, as she replied: ; 

“T shall be very happy to accept your invi- ' 
tation.” 

“Thank you,” he said, simply, and bowed ; 
himself out of the room. ; 

The following day, Ruth was restlessly happy ; 
in looking forward to her second meeting with } 
Laurence Owen. She knew Eric Morris had been } 
with her father all the morning, and once she 
fancied she heard Laurence Owen’s voice in the 
hall leading to the office and library. j 

Her father kissed her tenderly at luncheon, } 
and she thought he looked less haggard than 
usual; but there was a sort of pity in his caress 
which she could not understand. Was the blow 
soon to fall? No, she could not believe the 
world would frown on her now, when even in 


¢ 


his absence she was listening ever for the voice 
that filled her with hope and assurance of safety. } 
She could not speak to her father of the hope } 
within her. To him, this wonderful revelation } 
of love in her nature would mean but a safe } 
refuge from a life of privation. Besides, it} 
would have seemed a sacrilege to breathe a} 
word of her happiness in any human ear. 

One may well wonder that she realized so} 
little what a rare revenge it would be for 
Laurence Owen to deceive her, as she had 
deceived him so short a time before. But her } 
awakening heart only recognized the noble } 
nature she had cruelly wronged in her igno- ; 
rance and folly ; and, with the beautiful humility 
of true affection, she cried in her heart: ‘I am ; 
not worthy !”’ . 3 
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It was an humbleness no one imagined could ; 
find place in Ruth Myrick’s character. Even } 


the man who was about to risk his life’s happi- ;.confidential in telling her of his past life. 


ness on so doubtful a venture felt no surety } 
af ultimate success, still less of finding peace } 
in its attainment. : 

Imperturbable, unmoved, he put aside all { 
tofter feelings and gave himself up to the 
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spirit of conquest, which determined to conquer 
if he could not win. 

When Laurence Owen came to take Rue to 
dine with his aunts, he was in a mood such 
He looked 


grave, and was rather quiet. His face was set 


in stern dignified lines, and Rue thought the 
; change from airy nonchalance rather becoming. 


He explained to her briefly that he had been’ 
undergoing business vexations all the morning. 
The mills at West Avon were giving him trouble, 
and he found many matters connected with the 
estate in a bad condition. 

Miss Myrick’s reception at The Lindens was 
delightful in its frank hospitality. Miss Jean 
and her sister were charming hostesses, and 
Madeline was very fond of Ruth. 

Laurence preserved the same quiet demeanor, 
having a little conference with his aunt, Miss 
Jean, immediately after dinner. Although the 
consultation was in an aside, Rue was so acute 
to all that affected Laurence that she knew both 
parties were vexed and spoke sharply. 

Toward the close of the evening, Madeline 
coaxed their guest to play. Ruth was an excel- 
lent musician; her talent had been thoroughly 
cultivated ; but to-night she played as she never 
had before—it seemed fairly the music of inspi- 
ration. She closed with one of Mendelssohn’s 
exquisite themes. Laurence quietly left the 
room as the last note died away; Miss Annie 
came and gently kissed Ruth. When she rose 
from the instrument, however, Miss Jean, who 
had watched her nephew through this scene 
until his exit, said in a low tone: 

‘‘How is it you seem to have ten souls in 
your fingers and so little soul elsewhere ?”’ 

The voice was stern, while tears were brim- 
ming the eyes so like Laurence’s. Ruth felt 
sure then that Miss Jean knew all the past. 
She also felt the spirit of rebellion rising within 
her. A flippant answer was on her lips;' but 
Miss Jean laid a kind hand over hers, saying: 

‘‘Perhaps, though, we have misunderstood 
you.” 

Rue could only say ‘‘Thank you”’ and feel 
disturbed and vexed. It was the sole incident 
which marred her evening’s pleasure, and the 
drive home was one of rare delight. Laurence ° 
was so-gently grateful to her for the pleasure 
she had given, and quietly yet delightfully 
Yet, 
after all, when she reached home and thought 
over what he had told her, he might have told 
an utter stranger as much! It was his manner 
of telling it, she concluded, and was satisfied. 

Mr. Owen’s attentions to Miss Myrick soon 


’ 
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became a subject of comment in Brompton. Mr. ‘‘T think you know, Miss Myrick,’’ he con- 
Olcott retired from the field, baffled by this hot; tinued, ‘‘that your father is very heavily 
and hasty wooer, who seemed to carry every-; involved, financially. In fact, it is hardly 
thing before him. Once or twice in the fortnight ; possible for him to extricate himself honorably, 
that followed, Rue strove to brave the displeas- } without depriving himself and you of all that 
ure of her persistent suitor. She roused to her } goes to make life desirable.”’ 

old resentment at his interference on more than; ‘I can work,” she said, flashing a defiant 
one occasion, She might have beeg a dove beat-; glance at him. 

ing against a stone wall, for all it availed her.; ‘Pardon me if I remind you,’ he returned, 
Once, when she grew very angry, he frightened 3 with a sarcastic smile, “that what you could 
her by an equal burst of passion, that left no} earn would hardly keep you in gloves! There 
room for her displeasure, and filled her with dis- 3 is scarcely a position which you are competent 
may. Yet no lover could have been more charm- 3 to fill, accomplished as I grant you to be. Your 
ingly penitent, or so won her by his penitence, ; father is an old man—too old, in fact, to raise 

Yet he never said: “I love you, Rue!’ those $ himself from the ruin threatening him. I hold 
words so sweet to hear. But love is patient ; one mortgage which would alone swallow up the 
when it is deep and strong. greatest portion of his property. More thana 

Once she asked her father how his affairs ; year ago, I was boyishly foolish, and made you 
stood. : an offer of my heart and hand, the former full of 

‘‘Eric Morris is the son of my old friend,” 3 love, the latter ready to toil and strive to make a 
answered Mr. Myrick. ‘‘He knows I have} fortune for you. I was young, foolish, hopeful, 
been unfortunate, and he is very considerate. ; and passionate. You wisely refused the very 
Laurence Owen is in every sense a noble fellow, ; sentimental offer. I now make no profession of 
and in time our affairs may be adjusted. After; sentiment. I have learned to know the world 
that, my daughter—’’ he kissed her to complete} and your heart better. I offer you luxury, a 
the sentence, and she dared ask no more. pleasant home, all the freedom you crave, and, 

One evening, she had been at a large reception } the day you are my wife, I cancel the mortgage 
with Mr. Owen, and, on their return, Laurence 3 I hold upon your father’s property.’’ His voice 
accepted her invitation to enter, as he had done} rose and fell evenly. The pleading expression 
a year before. The former scene was vividly} in her eyes had no power to change the stern- 
brouglit to the minds of both, as Ruth led the : ness of his face. 
way to the same little room, where the gas “And I—I—refuse—your offer,” she gasped. 
burned low. Laurence spoke first. ‘“‘Consider well before you reply,” he said. 

“This scene reminds me,” he said, “of a; «You asked just now if you could make no 
former folly of mine.” reparation for the past. Is it nothing to save 

‘«Long repented ?’’ she asked, lightly, reach-; your father from ruin ?’’ 
ing to turn the gas up a little. ‘‘My father? Ruined?’ 

«« But never forgotten. A man does not soon} ‘I must use the ugly word, to be truthful. 
forget an experience that teaches him bitterness ; You have hitherto led a life of whim and will. 
of spirit. If he does, he isa fool.’”’ He spoke} Curb them now, if you have any daughterly 
sternly. affection, and buy from me, as I buy from you, 

‘©Is no reparation possible ?’’ she asked. what no heartfelt devotion and love could 

Her white cloak had slipped from her shoul-3 effect. I promise you freedom after marriage. 
ders, and she stood looking at him wistfully. }I will not interfere with your pleasure. | will 
She made a rare picture, the tasteful dress she ; endeavor to make you happy in your own way. 
wore contrasting with the fair white neck and;I do not plead with you. I shall not grieve if 
arms. He saw her hands tremble as she tossed} you reject my offer. It is only a matter of 
her flowers and gloves on the table. But he 3 moment as it affects you and yours. Do you 
regarded her gloomily. 3 accept, my proposal ?”’ 

‘<Yes, there is one way in which you can } She turned from him, and, shaken by sobs, 
expiate the past, if you so will,’ he said. ‘I ; buried her face in her hands. He started for- 
intended asking permission to call to-morrow } ward; then, checking himself, stood grasping 
morning, but, since to-night offers the oppor-} the back of a chair with sudden force. His face 
tunity, I will speak at once.’’ ; grew white with pain, as her sobs fell on his ear. 

In the pause he made, she moved so as to rest} ‘I thought—you—loved—me!’’ The words 
her hand on the table. Her face grew a little ; broke forth like those of a child full of grievances. 


pale at his tone. ; ‘That is too trivial a question to enter into 


’ 
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our compact. In this year, I have grown older, } fusion, the warm blood rushing to meet his 

wiser, and richer, and my wisdom teaches me? kiss upon her forehead, her heart beating wildly 

that you care little for any man’s honest affec- ’ with wounded pride. 

tion. I have yet to prove it. Will you marry 

me?” ; CHAPTER X. 
“Does my father wish it? Does he know—’; A wine days’ wonder fell upon Brompton 
“Of the sacrifice? Yes. I told him weeks when the announcement was made that Laurence 

ago that you had it in your power to save; Owen was not only engaged to Miss Ruth 

him.” , Myrick, but would wed her in three weeks. 
Laurence’s voice had fallen from sternness} Eric Morris went at once to his friend, but 

to a monotone, as if rehearsing a part. She {could make little of Laurence’s replies. 

forced back her tears and turned to him bravely. ‘‘Marrying in haste, to repent at leisure, 
“All you have said 1 deserve—more, perhaps, ; Larry, I fear,” Eric concluded. 

than you can realize, If you will accept a wife; ‘I shall expect Mrs. Owen to fulfill the latter 

on such terms, I consent to your proposal. Since; portion of the adage,’ came the answer, with 

it is a matter of barter and exchange, I may ; cool sarcasm. ‘I shall not repent my bargain.”’ 

demand all the conditions. When do you expect } He asked Eric to sustain him, however, by 

me to fulfill this engagement ?” ; being ‘‘ best man,’’ to which his friend consented 
“On the twentieth day of May,.”’ he replied, } reluctantly. 

coolly. Kate, who had been busily engrossed in the 
She started in surprise. mysteries of her own trousseau, abandoned her 
“Tt is impossible !’’ 3 affairs to make a trip to New York with Ruth. 
“It is possible, and our marriage must take } But Kate was as little pleased with the state of 

place on that date.” things as was Eric Morris. 
“Tt leaves hardly three weeks’ time!’’ ‘Tt does not seem right. Rue is not really 
“You forget it does not take two days to; happy, and I never saw Laurence so morose 

make a bargain.” as since his engagement,’’ she said to her lover. 
“T must ask you one question.’”’ She spoke; ‘‘I fancy Laurence is endeavoring to make 


you left me, last year, I wrote you a letter. 
You did not reply to it—you doomed me to 
bitter silence. Did you mean this as punish-; ‘‘ Wait and see,’’ was Eric’s oracular reply. 

ment ?”’ Mr. Myrick alone appeared satisfied. He had 

“Your letter failed to reach me,” he replied, ; only one short interview with his daughter on 
slowly. 3 the subject, during which he said: 

The knowledge acted like fire on her quivering ‘‘My child, do not think I would sacrifice 
nerves. She was safe. He had never read those} you. Once, in my harassing anxiety, I begged 
burning words. He did not know she loved him. } you to consider Mr. Olcott’s offer. But I want 
She gathered all her forces together. ¢ you to marry no man against your will. Lau- 

“You have judged me fairly,’ she said, {rence has told me of the canceled mortgage. 
Proudly. ‘Fate has then decreed that you ; It is generous conduct on his part. He is really 
sliould buy what you could never win. Answer; a noble whole-souled fellow. But no woman 
me one more question: Is there none of the; should take this step blindly. Do you love 
pure love left thet you offered me a year ago?” $ Laurence Owen?” 

“Not an atom of the old love remains,” he; ‘He has not asked me to love him.’’ 
replied, curtly. ; ‘‘ But you are happy and satisfied in marrying 

“Tt is well. I did not wish to wound you 5 him? Answer me truthfully.’ 
in the future. You used to be very sensitive.’ ‘«T am satisfied,” she said, ‘and I marry him 

“I have grown older and wiser. Until ; willingly.’’ 
tomorrow, then, good-bye.” He would have; ‘And there is no one to whom I would more 
faken her hand, but she drew it away—when, } ; willingly resign you. Laurence has developed a 
before she could divine his purpose, he kissed } wonderful business capacity. He is managing 
her on the lips and forehead. the estate very cleverly. You will be a wealthy 

5 


‘‘He may as well try to chain the west-wind,”’ 
Kate said, positively. 


’ 


3 
pleadingly, and moved toward him. ‘‘ When Rue’s proud spirit bend to his,” Eric rejoined. 
5 
5 
3 
g 


“Good-night,”” he said, gently, meeting her } woman all your life, Rue.” 
Wartled glance. ‘You forget that you are my ‘*What more could I desire?’ she asked. 
Promised wife—I demand so much as my right.’’ } ‘‘ Believe me, papa, it is as it should be. I have 
He left her standing in surprise and con- {a small heart, but great desires!” 
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And with this he had to be content. But he 
smiled when alone, as if he had a secret knowl- 


edge of the human heart, and knew its weakness. 


Laurence was a devoted lover, if lavishing 
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}she said, merrily, to Rue. ‘They say Dick 
$ Oleott is inconsolable.”’ 
‘He'll soon find consolation,’’ 


laughing. 


said Rue, 


delicate courtesies and costly gifts is any test. ; 


Rue alone knew how coldly distant was the } 
manner ,of bestowing these presents and atten- } 


tions; how distrait he was when with her. 
She endeavored to pursue the same cold even 
course, so natural to her before this tide of 
love overwhelmed her soul. Often, after one of 
these evenings spent under such restraint, she 
paced her room in a whirlwind of passionate 
impatience. Once or twice she was tempted to 
entreat him to try and awaken the old sweet 
love in his heart—to pour her wealth of love at 
his feet, and leave the issue in his hands. The 
thought of a life spent by his side without his 
affection was agony to her. Yet to deprive 
herself now of the torment and pleasure of his 
presence was equally impossible. Altogether 
these last days before her marriage were full of 
such strange fluctuations of joy and doubt, as 
could not fail to make a lasting impression on 
Rue’s fast-developing character. 

Laurence was absent several days in each 
week. The mills at West Avon had engrossed 
much of his time before his engagement. 
got to hate the sound of Avon in those days. 
Her father was continually consulting with 
Laurence, and she always heard this word, 
and saw the cloud deepen on her lover’s brow 
afterward. 


part of the pair concerned, that Kate grew very 
much vexed. It was finally settled that they 
were to go immediately to New York, and what 
this curious young couple decided upon, further 
than this, no one knew. Rue’s lack of interest 
spurred Laurence to the first really impatient 
speech he had made since their betrothal. 

“T leave the decision with you,” he said; 
“your word is, of course, my law. I pray 
heaven I may fulfill it!’’ with a sarcastic curl 
of his handsome lip, but just so much of 
sincerity as to perplex her. 

Kate scolded, cajoled, and irritated herself by 
trying to make them interested in their own 
wedding preparations, and ended by taking the 
entire anxiety upon herself. She and her 
mother came from Elland to stay with Ruth 
until what Eric insisted on calling the “ fatal 
day.”’ 

Madeline Owen and Kate were to be brides- 
maids. Belle Martin constituted herself general 
adviser. 


“It was so sly of you to capture our hero,” 


| 


Rue 3 


The subject of the wedding-jour- } 
ney met with so much indifference on the} 


CHAPTER XI. 
Tue night before the twentieth of May was 
;dark and cloudy. The bridesmaids looked 
> anxiously at the sky and sighed as they left 
} the church, where they had been rehearsing 
; the safe conduct up the aisle. The wedding 
; would take place at noon the next day. It was 
3 to be a very English affair, out of deference to 
ke Jean Owen’s old-country ideas. 
§ “It looks very like rain,” said Madeline, as 
$ they came out of the church. 
3 Laurence was about to help Rue into the 
Poe when a boy ran up to him with a 
3 dispatch. Laurence tore it open hastily, and 
3 read it by the fast-fading light. 
$ «No bad news, I hope?” said Eric. 
$ «No, but I must catch the express to West 
Avon. I fear there is sad work down there.”’ 

Rue saw that he closed his lips sternly, as if 
more moved than he cared to manifest. 

“You will go home with the ladies?’’ con- 
tinued Laurence. 

; ‘We may as well take you to the station first, 
} Laurence,”’ Rue said. ‘‘ What is the trouble at 
} Avon ?”’ 

«There is no necessity; I have plenty of 
time,’ he answered, ignoring her question. “I 
will be back on the first train to-morrow morn- 

ing. Good-evening.” 
$ «Don’t miss your train, Larry,” called Eric, 
; laughingly ; “‘rem~mber, you have an imperative 
engagement at noon !”’ 
3 «Do not fear,” was Laurence’s reply, as he 
: strode away. 
3 Rue watched him go with a sinking heart. It 
}seemed to her he would never return. Then 
} she reproached herself for the nervous fear. 
; But his departure was the knell to her last 

hopes of setting herself right in his esteem 
’ before marriage, for she had resolved to tell 
’ Laurence this night that her love belonged to 
; him, and that, without his return, life would be 
a dreary waste. She had felt she must not meet 
’ her wedding-day with other than the truth on 
: her lips, come what might. Now, alas! she bad 
: waited too long. 
3 The twentieth dawned with lowering sky, 
’ gusts of rain, and freaks of sunshine, that 
savored more of April than May. Rue was 
3 very passive. Her bridesmaids lamented the 
storm and chattered over the array of presents. 
: Eric came to Kate toward noon, saying nervously: 
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“T have seen nothing of Larry. He has { 

evidently missed the morning train.”’ $ 

‘He can come by the second train, then, and ; 
get here at ten-thirty; it will be late, but no; 
matter,’’ said Kate, calmly. 

“That train has been dropped,’’ said Eric, } 
shaking his head. ‘I fear he will not discover } 

‘it in time. If so, he can hardly get here by } 
hard driving before one o’clock.”’ 3 

“Eric! you do not mean it?” ; 

“Yes, indeed! I only found it out myself 
a little while ago. You must not tell Rue. 
How does she look?” 

“Don’t! You speak as if she were dead and 
laid out,’’ protested Kate. ‘She is very quiet. 
She wanted me to tell you that she particularly 
wished to see Laurence before going to the: 
church. Have you telegraphed him?” ( 

“ Yes—but have had no reply. I am really ; 
at my wit’s-end, Kate, since he has failed to | 
come. I cannot understand such an absence. } 
He was to meet me at eleven, and we were to; 
be here half an hour before going to the church. ; 
Delay at this time is simply outrageous. I have 
had the wildest thoughts—”’ 

‘What were they?’ Kate demanded, her own 
glance answering his guiltily. _ ; 

“Tam ashamed to utter them, yet I see you 
have caught the reflection,” he replied. 3 

“Oh, Eric—the shame, the dishonor, 
unmanliness, of such a revenge—” 

“Tut, tut, Kitty—it is too ugly a thing even 
to surmise. Yet, if I thought it possible, dear } 

as he is to me, I. would gladly—kill him!”’ 

“Oh, hush, Eric! 
I must go to Ruth.” 

“Heaven help the girl! Good-bye, sweetheart 
—thank God we will have no such wedding- } 
day !”’ 

Kate entered Rue’s chamber about half-past : 
eleven, clad in her white robes, but alas! bear- $ 
ing no message to explain the non-appearance of } 
Laurence Owen. As yet, however, Rue had felt ; 
no alarm. She knew Laurence’s first arrange- } 
ment had been to come to the house at eleven- 
thirty and then proceed to the church. She } 
only judged he had refused her request for an 


interview before the ceremony, and intended } 


the 


5 


Telegraph again, and wait. 


giving her no time for those words she longed 
to utter. It was his last discourtesy as a lover. 
She encountered Kate’s glance, her dark eyes 
burning feverishly amid the deathly pallor of her 
face. Even her lips were white, as she asked: 

‘Laurence is here?” 

‘‘He has not come yet, Rue,’’ Kate replied, 
trying to speak unconcernedly. 

Madeline was at the window, and she motioned 
Kate to give Rue her vinaigrette. 

“Tt is very late,’ she said, as Kate went up 
to her. ‘I wonder Laurence is not here.” 

For reply, Kate raised her finger to her lips. 
But Rue caught the movement; she paused in 
her walk up and down the room and looked 
at Kate. 

‘‘T cannot understand his refusing me these 
last few moments,’’ she said. ‘‘ What have you 
to tell me? Why is he not here?” 

‘**T am sure he has missed his train; 
nothing more,” Kate said, soothingly. 

“‘T wish you would leave me,”’ Ruth returned, 
with sudden pleading in her tone; ‘‘1 want to 
be alone.” 

As she spoke, Mr. Myrick entered, looking 
much distressed. Rue went to him, and clung 
about his neck. 

‘“My poor girl,” he said, ‘‘I fear something 
serious has happened to Laurence.”’ 

““Oh, I know he is dead or dying!’ sobbed 
Madeline, wildly. ‘‘He would have been here 
long ago, had he been able tocome. He is dead! 
he is dead !”’ 

Kate tried in vain to stifle the childish wail ; 
but Rue‘listened, repeating Madeline’s last word 
in a tone of relief. 

‘Dead,’ she said, turning to her father. 
“Ah, you know it! I see it in your face. 
Tell me, father—I can bear it! Oh, my love—’”’ 

‘Ruth, Ruth, my child, I know no more than 
you. I fear the worst.” 

Then Kate cried: 

“The carriage is here, and Eric—’ 

‘‘And Laurence?’ Mr. Myrick asked. 

Kate hesitated, then turned from the window. 

‘“No,” she said, in a trembling tone. “No, 
Eric is—alone !”’ 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 


it is 


A LESSON. 


Patient the wounded earth receives the plough’s sharp share, 5 
And hastes the sweet return of golden grain to bear ; 
The sea remembers not the vessel’s rending keel, 


But rushes joyously the ravage to conceal. 
So, patient under scorn and injury abide ; 
Who conquereth all within, may dare the world outside. 





TALKS BY A TRAINED NURSE. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


POULTICES. 


In a bad case of inflammation of the lungs or Before putting it on the patient, lay the cheek 
inflammation of the bowels, the first thing that ; against it to be sure that is not too hot. This 
the doctor orders is poultices. lmao is particularly necessary when it is 

Unless there is an experienced person to carry ; to be applied to an insensible or paralyzed 
out his orders, he does it with fear and trem-; person or a child. Remember that the middle 
bling; for he knows that, valuable as poultices Sof a poultice is hotter than the surface, and let 
are when properly applied, they may be so made ; it rest on the skin for a few moments before 
and put on as to do the patient more harm than } fastening it in place. By raising first one edge, 


good. > then another, and letting in a little air, the flesh 
becomes accustomed to the heat, and it can be 
easily borne. 

Cover the poultice with two or three layers of 
brown paper and a folded piece of flannel, to 
keep in the heat, and fasten it in place with a 
broad bandage or a towel pinned around the 
part. 

If it is intended merely to keep the part warm 
and moist, it must be changed only once in two 
or three hours. If steady heat is desired, a 
fresh one must be put on more often. 

Before beginning to change it, have the hot 
one ready-made and brought to the bedside. 
Unfasten the bandage, remove the paper and 
flannel, lay the hot poultice over the cold one, 
and slip the cold one out from underneath it. 
By this means the skin is not exposed to the 
cold air. Then cover the hot one, replace the 
bandage, all is as snug as before. 

When a poultice is discontinued, have ready 
a piece of dry flannel, lay it over the poultice, 
and draw the latter away. Take a warm dry 
cloth in the hand, pass it under the flannel, 
and wipe the moisture from the surface. Fasten 
the flannel over the part, and keep it covered 
for a few hours. 

If the poultice has been applied to the chest 
and there is much pain and tightness, it is a 
good plan to warm a little oil in a tea-cup set 


If a poultice is made so soft and sloppy as to } 
wet the clothing, or so stiff and hard that it 
contains no more moisture than a pine board; if 
it is allowed to stay on until it is cold, and then 
taken off, and the surface of the skin that has 
been covered by it is left exposed while the 
nurse prepares a fresh one, there is every 
chance that the inflammation will be increased 
instead of lessened, and the sufferer injured, 
not benefited, by the application. 


The object of a poultice is to apply heat and 
moisture to the part affected, so as to relax the 


tissues. When there is great pain, as in colic of 
the intestines, or when an abscess is forming, 
nothing is more soothing and comforting than a 
good warm poultice. 

Flaxseed meal is the best material for the 
purpose, and two or three quarts should 
always be kept in the house, in readiness for an 
emergency. 

To make a medium-sized flaxseed poultice, 
have a pint of water boiling in a clean sauce- 
pan, take a handful of meal and stir it into the 
water, then another, until the mass is thick and 
smooth, but not too stiff to spread easily. A 
little practice will teach the right consistency. 
It need not cook after the meal is in. 

Have ready a piece of cotton two inches 
larger each way than the poultice is to be when 





finished. Spread the flaxseed evenly upon this 
about half an inch thick, leaving a margin of 
cotton one inch wide all around it. Cover the 
surface of the poultice with a piece of cheese- 


in boiling water, rub the chest with it, and 
cover with several thicknesses of cotton batting. 
This should be, removed by degrees, by tearing 
off a little piece at a time. 

A jacket-poultice can be made by cutting two 


cloth, muslin, or any thin material, to prevent } 
it from sticking to the skin or soiling it. Turn ; pieces of flannel large enough to cover the back 
the border of cotton up on the poultice like a{ and front of the chest; hollow them out to fit 
hem, on every side. This effectually prevents} the neck, slope them to fit the shoulders, and 
the flaxseed from oozing out round the edges. § hollow to fit around the arms. Sew strings to 
Lay the poultice on a hot plate, cover it with} fasten on the shoulders and under the arms, 
another hot plate, and carry it to the bedside. line them with cotton batting, make two poul- 
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CARE OF THE SKIN. 563 
tices as large as are required, and fasten them; bag in it, pour over enough boiling water to 
inside the jacket, back and front, with safety-$ soak it, take up the dry ends of the cotton, and 
pins. wring the poultice in it until it is dry enough 

When they are to be changed, have the fresh } not to drip, then apply it. Equal parts of wheat- 
poultices ready, loosen the strings, unfasten the} bran can be mixed with the hops, and the 
pins, draw out the cold poultices, and put in the } poultice laid on top of the tea-kettle until it 
hot ones without removing the jacket. is hot and moist with the steam. 

If flaxseed meal is not to be had, other } When there is much pain, a teaspoonful or 
substances may be used instead. Oatmeal, } two of laudanum can be poured over the surface 
buckwheat-meal, and corn-meal make tolerable } of any of these poultices and laid on next to 
substitutes. Turnips and carrots, boiled soft ; the skin. 
and smoothly mashed, can be used. Mashed } A disinfectant poultice for offensive wounds. 
potato is better than nothing. 3 can be made by using carbolic acid, one part 

Onion poultices are now ordered by many : to sixty of water; or corrosive sublimate solution, 
eminent physicians in cases of spinal meningitis, ; one part to five thousand of water, instead of 
although they used to be considered an ‘old ; plain water, for making the poultice. 
woman’s’’ remedy. The lange silver-skin onions A small poultice for a sore finger can be made 
are the best. Bake them until perfectly tender, } by pouring boiling water on breadcrumb ; but it 
break them with a spoon, and spread on the ? dries too soon to be of much use for a large one. 
cotton. All poultices should be spread and covered in 

Slippery-elm, mixed with flaxseed, makes a the way directed for a flaxseed one. It is much 
very soothing poultice. neater than applying them directly to the skin. 

A mustard poultice is made in the proportion 


Starch poultices are used for cancers. Mix 
the starch smooth with cold water, and pour $ of one tablespoonful of mustard to eight of meal. 








all the time. It should be a thick paste when 
done, not to run. 
Hop poultices are used for the relief of pain. 


traveling, it is sometimes impossible to get the 
materials fora poultice. Always carry a rubber 
hot-water bag and old flannel. Wring out a 
Sew the dry hops in a flannel bag, lay a piece } double piece of flannel in the manner described 
of stout cotton in a basin, leaving the ends } for a hop poultice; lay it on the part, with the 
hanging over the sides of the basin; lay the } hot-water bag over it. 
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boiling water on it from a tea-kettle, am Remove when the skin is well reddened. In 
; 
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CARE OF THE SKIN. 


Tue skin should be thoroughly cleansed once} more vigorously in them. As to its effects 
aday. Have the room warm, and the water only | upon the elasticity and beauty of the skin 
a few degrees cooler. Stay in the bath five min- ; itself, that will be obvious enough at a glance. 
utes, keeping yourself either under water or pour- It is the brush, not the - toilet-bottle, that 
ing wet allthe time. But it is after you leave the } furnishes the only true bloom of youth. But 
tub that the really important part of the bath } the morning bath and rubbing-down alone are 
begins. Dry yourself thoroughly with two towels; } not sufficient. If, during the day, you get into 
then take a stiff flesh-brush, and try with all your } a perspiration, do not allow the moisture to dry 
might to rub your skin off. A cocoanut-fibre {on your skin. Never come in from a walk, or 
brush is the best; and, to get at your back, it is } a horseback-ride, or a row, and sit down as you 
a good plan to have a cocoanut-fibre mat hung } are. Go to your room, take off everything, and 
against the wall, to rub yourself against. Keep Suse the brush. It may seem inconvenient at 
up this friction for at least ten minutes. You ; Gvet, but when it is done you will rejoice, and 
could not invest the same amount of time more ; soon it will become a matter of course to you. 
usefully. There is no such remedy for a} This friction after exercise is of great impor- 
feverish habit as this, nothing like it to} tance; so much so, that it may be affirmed that 
relieve the internal organs from undue heat ' three-fourths of the benefit of any exercise is 
and congestion of blood, and to free the } } lost without it. If you foresee that it will be 
lungs from oppression. Moreover, it actually ; ; impossible, after your exercise, to take a rub- 
increases the size of the muscles and makes } } down, then it will often be better to choose the 
them firmer, by causing the blood to circulate } rub-down instead of the exercise. 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Etc. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





No. 1—Is anew and stylish model for a spring | skirt is slightly draped in front, and hangs 
ulster. It is- made of striped Scotch tweed, > straight at the back. It is made without a 
and cut inthe close- fitting shape so popular, foundation. The bodice is gathered both back 
and front into a pointed yoke, the fullness at 
the waist being arranged in flat plaits under a 
$ waistband or tennis-belt, ending in a pointed 
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but with the addition of the three shoulder- } 
capes. These capes are cut on the shoulder, 
and fulled in to give the high effect. A turn-; 
over collar is arranged upon the ulster, and the 
capes fasten under it, with a large clasp in front. 
A pocket on the right side is ornamented by a ; 
thick cord and tassels, as seen in the illustra-° 
tion. Turban hat in straw, trimmed with loops 
of ribbon and field-flowers. Five to six yards} basque, back and front, fgom under the belt. 
of cloth will be required for this garment. Plain coat-sleeves and high collar. Tennis-cap 

No. 2—Is an exceedingly simple and stylish } of cream-white cloth. Ten to twelve yards of 
tennis-costume, of dotted wash-flannel. The’ flannel will be required. 
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EVERY-DAY. DRESSES, GARMENTS, £ 565 
No. 3—Is a simple lace gown, made of piece Nos. 4 and 5—Give the back and side view 
lace over a black silk or sateen. The left side . of a stylish skirt, of lace, grenadine, or China 





silk, to be trimmed with @ jabot of lace and 
ribbon down thé left side. 


is ornamented with long loops-and-ends of black 
velvet or satin ribbon, and the waistband, which 3 
is pointed back and front, is to be of the same } 





No. 4. 


material as the bows. The bodice is close-: No. 6.—The Alice frock, for a little girl, is 
fitting, and sleeves to the elbow. of cream-colored serge or challis, spotted with 
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Dresden-blue, with shoulder-cape and cuffs in 
plaited blue China silk. The folded belt is of 
the same blue silk, and tied in sash ends at 
the back. A narrow ribbon to match ties the 
turn-down collar of the dotted material. Hat 
of straw, trimmed with loops of wide ribbon 
and faced with blue velvet to match the dress. 
Dotted and plain gingham could be used instead 
of the challis and silk. 








EMPIRE BODICE. 


No. 7.—We have here a pretty frock, for a, ornamented with two rows of stitching. The 
little girl of five years. It is to be made either ; ends tie at the back. The top of the waist 
of challis, cashmere, or zephyr-cloth, in any ; takes the form of a plaited guimp, with 
pretty light color. The yoke and hem of the} embroidery below an upright collar at the 
skirt and waistband are composed of alternate ; top. 
rows of insertion and puffs of the material. ; No. 10—Is a child’s nursery -pinafore, of 

No. 8—Is a-sailor-costume, of blue serge. {speckled and plain flannelette. The pinafore 

.Plaited skirt.with blouse, having a sailor-collar, } is plaited back and front, and trimmed with 
trimmed with braid. Under jersey with embroid-} bands of the plain. Pockets at the sides, of 
ered anchor. Sailor straw hat. the plain. Cuffs and collar to match. This 

No. 9.—French over-all blouse, of batiste and } pinafore can be made of figured and plain 
embroidery. The full front is gathered at the ; gingham, or of plain dark gingham, with 


waist, both above and below the band, which is? bands of white cambric. 
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EMPIRE BODICE: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, this month, on our Supplement, the 
entire pattern for one of the new Empire bodices. 
It may be used as either a house or walking 
jacket. It consists of seven pieces: 


e 
Har or Unper-Front. 
Har or Sipe-Fronr. 
Har or Back. 
Har or Srpe-Back. 
Har or Over-JACKET, WITH 
REVERS ATTACHED. 
6. SLEEVE. 
7. CoLnar. 


The letters and notches show how the pieces 
join. The over-jacket is indicated by a straight | 
continuous line, showing the front with revers ; 
attached. The shoulder and under-arm seam } 
correspond with the under-front. The dart of } 
the jacket corresponds with the second dart } 
of the under-front. The cuff is marked on the } 
sleeve also by a continuous line. The jacket ; 
may be made of the material of the dress or } 
of cloth or velvet, trimmed either with gold 
braid or plain silk or worsted braid. Metallic 
buttons. The sash is draped upon the under- 


ag and ties in a knot-with-ends on the left 
side. 


anual Og 
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DOUBLE SHOPPING OR TRAVELIN 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


For this pretty and most useful bag, cut two } 
strips of different materials: one, for the outside, } 
thirtytwo and a half inches long and twenty- } 
one and three-fourths inches wide—for this, } 
choose a piece of brocade, flowered chintz, figured 
sateen, or striped coutil, or embroidered reps, } 
serge, or cashmere; the second strip or lining, } 
in plain sateen or Turkish twill, is cut a little } 
longer, about forty inches, to have the extra} 
length projecting at each end, to be turned } 
down like a binding over the fancy material. | 
Join together the two pieces, and turn inside- 
out; hem down the binding, and, at about one } 
inch lower down, mark two rows of running- 
stitch of half an inch, to form a case for the} 
draw-strings, for each of which over a yard of } 
-ribbon will be required. Repeat at the opposite } 
side, and, in the centre of the breadth, stitch } 
closely a horizontal seam, which will divide it ; i 

} 


into two parts and give two pockets. Now fold ; i it | 
it in two, so as to have the two frilled mouths } } He 
and strings at the top and the dividing seam at } ( 


I i 
the lower or widest part. } at ye 


DESIGN FOR COVER FOR BLOTTER. 
BY MISS E. 8. WELCH. 


The unique colored design which we give in} ragged appearance. The lettering may be done 
the front of the book is a cover for a blotter. ; in one color or in gold, and the card pasted on 


If one will pause long enough to glance at these 3 a sheet of yellow blotting-paper, several other 


bees, she will find them ‘“‘a swarm worth hiv-; sheets of the same, and, in the background, 
ing.”” The paper on which the lettering is done } fastened to the top one by a few invisible stitches 
is of a cream tint; has rather a rough surface, ; of yellow silk, taken in the jags across the top. 
being linen. The edges are cut to present the { Silk may be used in the place of paper. 


LAMBREQUIN. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


A pretty design is given in the front of the } designs of flowers, etc., and then appliquéd upon 
book, for a drapery for a mantel or shelf. It is : the valance by some pretty fancy stitches in gold- 
made of cloth or felt, and the medallions and: colored silk. Tassels of silk and gilt to match. 


straps are of velvet, embroidered in some simple : Or the tassels may be omitted. 
(568) 





A FISH-CLOTH, I 


BY MRS. 


This cloth should not be larger than will lay } 
well upon the border of the dish. On the dish 
in which the fish is served, a smaller dish should } 
be reversed, under side up, or else a fish-drainer, ¢ 
then the cloth be spread over, and the fish upon 
this. Therefore, this uprising must be allowed 
for in placing the cloth. Take an oblong piece 
of white coarse butcher’s-linen, place the fish- 
dish upside-down, and, with a pencil, trace the 
size of the cloth, but not wider or longer than 
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Then draw the threads as in the 
Then, with either white or colored 
ingrain cotton, work according to the design, 
in herringbone-stitch on the drawn threads, and 
Then 


the dish. 


engraving. 


$ continue to draw the threads for three inches 


longer. Previous to cutting any threads away, 
the material must be thickly oversewed with fine 
white cotton. The same design may be adapted 
for any little tea-table cloth or tray-napkin. 


CORNER FOR LUNCH-CLOTH. 


BY MBS. 


We give, in the front of the book, a hand- 
some design in cross-stitch, to be worked upon } 
butcher’s-linen, as a border for a lunch-cloth or g 


JANE 
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WEAVER, 


small table-cloth. The work may be done in the 
colored linen-flosses which are warranted to 
wash. 


DESIGN IN WILD ROSES. 


BY MES. 


The beautiful design of wild roses which we § 
give on the Supplement is intended for a screen, 
toilet-cover, cushion, ete. It may be done in 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


outline or in satin stitch in the natural colors, 
the stamens in the centre of the flowers in yellow 
silk and French knots. 
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A NOVEL CABINET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





A novel cabinet, useful as a receptacle for 
letters or any odds-and-ends, can easily be made 
of a thin piece of board about a yard long and 
exactly the width of cigar-boxes. Four of these 
boxes will be required to make the cabinet, and 
each of them must be of the same shape and 
size. Small screws must be used to fasten the 
boxes on the board, at equal distances apart. 
Two screw-eyes should be placed in the top of the 
board, so that it may be hung on hooks fastened 
in the wall for the purpose. The board may be 
cut in an ornamental design at the bottom, or it 
can be left square and still look well. When the 
boxes have been securely fastened on the board, ; 
paint the entire cabinet the color of the wood- } 
work of the room in which it is to be placed. } 
If you wish it to be more ornamental, paint the 
cabinet pure white, and, when dry, give it a coat } 
of varnish; it will then have the appearance of 
the enameled white wood now so much admired. 
After the varnish is perfectly dry, a delicate 
tracery of gilt in some graceful simple design 
can be made across the boxes and on the board 
at the top and bottom. 











DESIGN FOR CHILD’S TABLE-COVER OR CRIB-QUILT. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, on the Supplement, a design in out-} foundation. A very useful warm blanket for 
line, to be worked in crewels or linen-floss on { the baby to play on can thus be easily made, 
linen or Bolton sheeting, for either a nursery-} and baby will be amused by the figures of 
table cover or a crib-quilt. For a floor-blanket, } animals, etc. Bolton sheeting is a coarse, heavy, 
the designs may be cut out of bits of red, black, } twilled cotton sheeting, very much used to 
blue, green, and other colored cloths, and but-; embroider on. For a winter quilt woolen is 
tonholed down on to a heavy cloth or flannel { better than cotton. 
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SOFA-BLANKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
In the front of the book, we give a new style § fleecy colored flannel. The edges are bordered 
of blanket. It is made of a pretty piece of} with either plush or velvet, and the bows are 
figured China silk, mounted upon a piece of of ribbon to match the China silk. 
(570) 







































BRUSH-CASE, OPEN AND CLOSED. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





PDDLALA 





This case is made of gray or brown linen. 
‘It has two pockets—one for the hair-brush, 
Sone for the comb. The edges are hound with 
’ braid, and the flap embroidered in outline with 
: colored washing-silks. Narrow ribbon or braid 
‘strings tie the case. We give the case open 
; and closed. 
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COMFORTABLE SHOE. 











BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the book, we give the pattern } remaining twelve stitches. Tricoter for eighteen 
for a comfortable bed-room shoe. The material ? rows, as on the other side. Cast off. Sew together 
used is double Berlin-wool or four-thread fleecy } the two eighteen rows. Double-crochet all 
of any color; bone hook. To begin the shoe: 3 around the top of the shoe. To make the tassels, 
Make fourteen chain, pick up thirteen stitches, ; take twelve strands of wool four inches in length, 
then draw the wool through the first stitch; ; tie with strong thread every inch, then cut the 
*, then wool over the needle, draw through two ; wool between each tie of thread ; then pull out 
stitches; repeat from * to the end of the row. } the wool with the fingers to make them look 
Third row: Pick up sixteen stitches, increase } fluffy ; then take a coarse darning-needle threaded 
by picking up the back stitch; take up the} with wool, *, pierce it through the centre of the 
seventh stitch, increase one in back stitch; pick $ bulls, and crochet sixteen chain; repeat from * 
up the remaining six stitches, increase every $ for the four balls, and sew them on the slipper. 
alternate row until there are twenty rows, then 3 Sew in a cork sole the size required, and on the 
|pick up twelve stitches only on the right-hand } back of the sole a piece of rough American cloth 
side. Tricoter for eighteen rows. Cast off.} or canvas. These shoes are nice for those with 
Leave seven stitches for the instep, pick up the { cold feet, to draw on over ordinary slippers. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. in the system, may best practice strict total abstinence 

Luncues For TrRave.ens.—The ordinary plan for com- $ from all such sweets. 
pounding basket-luncheons is familiar. Bread and butter But, as already suggested, there is scarcely any other 
are made the substratum ; cold meat, if at hand, is added ; ; ingredient of the luncheon so important as fruit. This, in 
and, as relishes, cake, fruit, pickles, cheese, or even pie. its many varieties, is delightfully cooling in the often 

Now, this style of purveying is not eminently wise. { overheated railway cars, and is especially adapted to 
Buttered bread—indeed, even bread without butter—unless } promote healthful bodily secretions and other functions, 
used a very few hours after packing, acquires by pressure, One can hardly go amiss in selecting any fruit, if good, of 
in the close warni atmosphere of a car, a certain disagree- } its kind, which is agreeable to one's taste. Apples are 
able musty taste hard to describe but easy to recognize ; all ; exceedingly healthful and convenient to carry. Peaches 
that is left unused, moreover, must generally be thrown } and oranges are among the most refreshing and valuable 
away. The pieces of meat added are very often tvo long { of fruits, but their abundant juice renders their manage- 
for convenient use; and meat, like the bread, is not } ment less easy when the facilities of a well-ordered table are 
improved by confinement. The cake often included is} not at hand. For these, and for almost all the larger 
seductive but not very hygienic; especially when, as in } fruits, a good fruit-knife is well worth its cost; and the 
traveling, one is sitting long with little exercise ; the same } use of its silver blade is far more satisfactory than that of 
objection applies to pie. Fruit is the wisest selection in 5 the steel of ordinary knives, with which fruit acids may 
the whole list, and should form an important part of every 3 form distasteful chemical compounds. One very suitable 
luncheon. Pickles, unless in a bottle tightly corked and 3 fruit for travelers is prunes, which should be taken in a 
wrapped, may impregnate the soft substance of bread or 3 small paper bag. Persons who have never eaten them 
cake with a flavor of vinegar not desirable; nor are they } except stewed—and most often perhaps with too much 
for all people healthful. Cheese is a highly nitrogenous or } water added—do not know their merits when uncooked. 
muscle-feeding substance, and hence is a valuable substi- ; Care must be taken, however, to select prunes of the better 
tute for lean meat; but sedentary persons should eat it } grades, which are generally soft and of fine flavor. 
carefully, in small quantities, and with other and more T. K. Couns. 
bulky articles. =a 

In trying to solve the problem how best to combine, in Home-MakineG.—To become a successful home-maker, 
a railway-luncheon, the desirable qualities of reasonable } a girl must have some care put upon her shoulders. She 
variety, capacity to keep uninjured in close warm places, } must be taught to consider other people as well as herself, 
and healthfulness, we naturally inquire first whether there } and learn to provide for their comfort. Teach her that 
is any substitute for bread that is free from the objections { character is higher than intellect, and that, by practicing 
above considered. Fortunately there is a very common }$ a little self-denial once in aw hile, she will not only make 
article of supply which meets the required conditions. It 2 others happy, but will increase her own happiness and will 
is crackers ; a form of preparing wheat-flour or oatmeal, $ become less selfish. Teach her to work. Let me not be 
made in great variety, improving instead of deteriorating : understood as being opposed to the teaching of the so-called 
by heat and dryness, and usually simple and digestible. higher accomplishments. I am not opposed to them, but 
These, then, not bread, should be our foundation. do not think ‘they should be taught to the detriment of the 

Butter is generally, and properly, omitted with crackers; ; more useful ones. Make a companion of your daughter; 
but their old and almost proverbial accompaniment, cheese, } teach her to entertain as well as to be entertained. In this 











is physiologically correct, b the nitrog character } way, she will be made to think that she is really of some 
of the cheese—which should be the less of the two in } importance in the household. 
quantity—well suppl ts the cart or heat-pro- a 


Goop Manners.—Archbishop Whately says that “good 
manners are a part of good morals.’’ We all acknowledge 
the truth of the trite saying that true politeness comes from 
the heart, and that it is only the outward and visible sign 
of that inward grace which makes us give up in small 


ducing qualities of the white flour used incrackers. In this 
way we avoid the necessity of taking meat, which is rather 
desirable, as the general and nearly constant use of meat 
in the United States renders occasional fasting therefrom 
salutary. If, however, meat is added to the Iunch-box, it 
should be in small pieces, with little if any fat, slightly } things to the comfort of others. But ‘‘assume the virtue 
salted and put into a small package by itself. -The same $ if you have it not’’; for the polite person must always be 
rule of isolation is well in the case of cheese. The most } more popular and give more pleasure to others than the 
convenient meats, probably —if we except bologna sausage, ; rough and boorish one. A little courtesy costs nothing but 
which few have courage to eat—are bits of cold boiled } a little thought, and it makes the wheels of society move 
tongue and smoked dried beef. vastly more smooth. We do not mean that the form of 

Cake is best omitted, unless in the form of plain and not } good manners should take the place of the reality; but 
very soft cookies, or the excellent New England doughnuts, } unselfishness can be cultivated, and with its growth naturally 
cooked brown in fat so hot that none has either penetrated } comes politeness. 
far into the interior or remained superfluous at the surface. 
Pie is best left for the dining-table. For an equally 
appetizing and more conveniently portable dessert-course, ? silver braid are fashionable. Velvet ribbons, half an inch 
try a package of nuts and raisins. Confectionery in small } wide, are crossed by silver braid, plaited in and out to pro- 
quantity may be harmless to most children and some 3 duce a check pattern. The wooden frame, slightly rounded 
adults, All who find it tends to disorder their stomachs, 3 in front, is covered with this; then the back is neatly fuced 
and all ‘E7ay a touch of gout or rheumatism lurking ) with watered silk, and an easel support is added. 
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Now Is a Goop Time To Get Up Civps for this magazine 
or to subscribe for a single copy, especially for those who 
do not wish back numbers, as a new volume begins with 
the July number. But back numbers can always be had, 
when persons prefer to begin with January. No magazine 
offers such fine premiums for getting up clubs. For 
example ; 

Three copies for $4.50, with the large-engraving, ‘‘ Morn- 
ing Greeting,” or ‘‘Buds and Blossoms,’ for premium. 

Four copies for $6.40, with an extra copy of the magazine 
for one year for premium. 

Five copies for $8.00, with both an extra copy of the 
magazine for one year for premium, and either the 
engraving or “ Buds and Blossoms”’ in addition. 


But see the Prospectus on the second page of cover. § 
$ AM., M.D. 


Our premiums, this year, have been very warmly com- 
mended. 

Potpourri oR Rose-JAr.—Half a peck of fresh rose- 
leaves—gathered, if possible, before the sun is on them, 
their fragrance being stronger in the early morning. 


Take a large bowl, strew a handful of table-salt on the ; 


bottom, then three handfuls of leaves, then salt, and so on $ 
until all the leaves are used, covering the top with salt. ? 

Let it remain five days, stirring and turning it twice 3 
each day. $ 

Add to this, at the end of the fifth day, three ounces of 
bruised stick cinnamon, three ounces of bruised allspice. 

This is the stock. 

Put it into the permanent jar, layer by layer—first 
a layer of leaves, then a layer of spice—and sprinkling 
between the layers one ounce of cloves, one ounce of cin- 
hamon, and two nutmegs, all coarsely powdered, a little 
ginger-root, one grain of finest musk, half a pound of 
freshly-dried lavender flowers, two ounces of finely- 
powered orris-root. 

Thon add the following essential oils at your pleasure: 
Jasmine, rose, geranium, lavender, rosemary, violet, etc. 

Lavender, Florida, and magnolia water are excellent 
added from time to time, as also any fine cologne, rose 
or Mi y-flower water. 

Fres rose-leaves, salt, and spice, made as at first, must 
be addect when convenient in the season. 





Ann 





Care oF THE Eyes.—When the eyes have been used 
@ long time by artificial light and become fatigued, it is 
& useful plan to have at hand a lotion composed of rose 
or elderflower water, two ounces; .wine of opium, half a 
drachm ; French brandy, one drachm. Mix, and occasion- 
ally bathe the eyes with a fine piece of sponge. The 
grateful sensation of relief will be at once evident. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

“Artistic Japan”? is a monthly journal, designed to 
supply a marked want. The art of Japan is still little 
understood by the majority of those upon whom it 
should confer not only pleasure but profit. Of late 
years we have been deluged with poor specimens of 
Japanese talent. ‘‘Artistic Japan”? is intended to educate 
the public in the rea) art of that country. The amateur, 
the collector, the manufacturer, the student, and the 
artisan will find in each issue at least one illustration 
worth far more than a year’s subscription. Each number 
contains, besides illustrated essays on the subject, 
ten exquisitely colored plates. ‘Artistic Japan” agency, 





$ 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


American Resorts and Climates. By Bushrod W. James, 
Philadelphia: F. A, Davis. — This book 
will prove of the greatest possible service to legions of 
people in search of information in regard to the various 
health-resorts in. America. Florida and Southern Cali- 
fornia offer climates superior to those of the Riviera or 
Algiers, and the resorts among the Colorado Rocky 
Mountains are in no respect behind the renowned retreats 
of the Alps and Pyrenees; while the hundreds of mineral 
springs in this country possess the same qualities as the 
most famous European spas. The work will not only be 
interesting to invalids and their physicians, but exceedingly 
valuable to the general reader. 

The Confessions of an Abbé. By Louis Ulbach. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Bros.—Louis Ulvach deservedly holds 
a high place among modern French writers, and the present 
is one of the finest romances he bas ever published. The 
characters and incidents are portrayed with skill, and bring 
vividly before the reader the brilliant panorama of Parisian 
social life. Many of the situations are exceptionally 
strong, displaying wonderful emotional power, and the 
love-scenes are remarkeble for their naturalness and 
exquisite grace. Price, twentyfive cents. 

Guilderoy. By Ouida, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Oo, 
—It would be difficult to conceive a more thoroughly 
selfish character than the hero of this book, and yet one 
is obliged to recognize its faithfulness to a type only too 
common. One is heartily glad when the long-suffering 
wife rebels, convinced that further sacrifices are useless, 
The book, after all, hasa happy ending ; and, though it may 
be doubted whether a man like Guilderoy often does reform, 
it is pleasant, by way of a change, in these days of pessi- 
mistic beliefs, to contemplate such a personality from an 
optimistic standpoint. 

The Old Homestead. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. Phila- 
delphia: T. B, Peterson & Bros.—This is a story of American 
farm-life, in the style so popular both in romances and on the 





stage. The plot is one of great interest, and the characters 
are drawn with rare fidelity to nature. No American 
author has ever equaled Mrs. Stephens in this peculiar 
line of fiction, and the ‘‘ Old Homestead ” is the best of her 
efforts in that vein. Pamphlet edition costs only twenty- 
five cents. 

The Alpine Fay. From the German of E. Werner, by Mrs. 
A. L. Wister.—A charming love-story in the author’s best 
vein. The incidents are varied and well handled, and the 
descriptions of Alpine scenery make a striking background 
for the story. The characters are numerous, but distinctly 
defined. The hero and heroine are both interesting, 
although the former carries off the palm. The translation 
is, of course, admirable. 

Dr. Rameau. By Georges Ohnet. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co.—Ohnet has never produced a more marked 
and individual work than this. Besides the interest of the 
story, the book is noticeable among French novels from 
the fact that the hero, a celebrated Parisian physician, as 
noted for his atheism as his medical acquirements, is in the 
end won back to a belief in Christianity. 


The use of this simple prescription will allay inflammation 
and preserve the sight. 

LaveNDER FLowers.—The dear, clean-smelling, old- 
fashioned lavender should be more extensively cultivated 
than it now is. To say nothing of its medicinal properties, 
it conveys an idea of delicacy and refinement, if the flowers 
are extensively used for sprinkling in the bureau-drawers 
_ the underwear or in the linen-closet with the bed- 

nen. 


Wer Witt Senp THE Macaztne for the next six months, 
beginning with July number, for one dollar. This will 
give new subscribers an opportunity to test the merits of 
“ Peterson.”” 


: An Oup Frrenp.—A lady writes: *‘I have now taken 
Peterson’ for thirty years. It ranks among my oldest $ 
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friends, and grows more indispensable with every succeeding § 
Year.” Q 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Tax Chicago (Ill.) Tribune says: ‘“‘ What covery woman 
wants is a magazine that gives first-class fiction and fine 
engravings. This is exactly what can be said for ‘ Peter- 
son.’"’ The Boston ( Mass.) Herald says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ for 
April merits the highest praise." The Mobile (Ala.) Reg- 
ister says: ‘‘The April ‘Peterson’ ought to be in every 
lady's hands."’ The Syracuse (N.Y.) Standard says: 
*** Peterson’ for April is a brilliant number.’’ The Denver 
{ Ool,) Tribune-Republican says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ gives numer- 
ous illustrations of the newest styles and full directions 
for their make-up."" The Baltimore (Md.) Herald says: 
‘In engravings and stories, ‘Peterson’ equals the best 
purely literary magazines.” The Portland (Me.) Press 
says: ‘‘* Peterson's’ literary matter is excellent.’’ The 
Columbus (Ohio) Dispatch says: ‘If you wish a magazine 
that fills every want of the family, subscribe for ‘ Peter- 
éon.'’’ The Kansas City ( Mo.) Journal says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ 
gives the latest fashion-news.'’ The Providence (R. I.) 
Telegram says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ for April gives the spring 
fashions, elaborately illustrated, and miscellaneous matter 
pertaining to the whole household.’’ The Nashville (Tenn.) 
Banner says: ‘‘In ‘Peterson,’ the newest styles of dress 
are fully described and illustrated.’’ The Lowell ( Mass.) 
Courier says: ‘‘‘ Petersun’s’ stories and illustrated articles 
are as goud as they are varied.’’ The Burlington (Iowa) 
Hawkeye says: ‘‘‘Peterson’s’ household department is 
replete with valuable information.”” The New-York Times 
says: ‘** Peterson’ offers a goodly array of fine illustrations, 
capital stories, hints on household economy, the latest 
fashions, and pretty designs for the work-table,”’ 

A Worp Asovut Corsets.—A corset may be an instrument 
ef torture and disease, or it may be a means of comfort 
and health. The ideal corset is one which allows freedom 
and ease in the movements of the bedy, while possessing 
sufficient firmness to prevent the wrinkling of the dress. 
Corsets stiffened with whalebone and steel are rigid and 
uncomfortable, and very liable to break; on the other 
hand, those stiffened with cord or twine are too soft to 
retain their shape. 

To meet these difficulties, the enterprising firm of Warner 
Brothers, nine years ago, introduced a new material, called 
Coraline, which is intermediate in stiff: between whale- 
bone and cord. It preserves the shape of the corset 
perfectly, is very flexible and absolutely unbreakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner Brothers, and is used 
by them in twelve different styles of corsets, at prices 
ranging from one dollar to three dollars each. The merits 
of these goods are attested by their immense sales, which 
are now over two millions annually. 

In Taxse Days, when food-adulteration is so common, it is 
a comfort to find an article for the table that is thoroughly 
reliable. Walter Baker & Go.'s breakfast cocoa is eminent 
in this limited class. No chemicals are used in its manu- 
facture, and it is absolutely pure. It forms, moreover, 
# delicious and healthful drink, as refreshing and more 
nutritious than tea or coffee, and free from the injurious 
effects that those beverages sometimes produce. And it is 
very cheap withal. The house of Walter Baker & Co. has 
maintained for more than one hundred years a great and 
honored repute by the excellence and purity of its manu- 
factures, 








Points To BE Notep in the Ideal Felt Tooth-Polisher : 
With the aid of a good dentifrice, tobacco-stains, iron- 
marks, and berry-stains are removed without difficulty 
or trouble, and leave the teeth white and clean and the 
gums of a healthy color. No pricking or bleeding by the 
use of this polisher, as sometimes occurs with the bristle 
brush, much to the annoyance of the user, 
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THe CONVENIENCE OF THE “GEM” FREEZER: It is double 
action, and the can is moved in one direction while the 
stirrer to which the self-adjusting scraper is attached is 
revolving in the opposite direction, beating up and freezing 
the mixture in a shorter space of time than that of any 
other freezer. 

For THE ComPLexion and for light cutaneous affections, 
Créme Simon, superior to vaseline and cucumbers; it 
whitens and perfumes the skin. J. Simon, Paris. Park & 
Tilford, New York. Perfumers, druggists, and fancy-goods 
stores, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Be Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 





Green Pea Soup.—Oue peck of peas; boil them soft ; mash 
and strain them through a sifter; a slice of pork, an 
in chopped fine, pepper, salt, a little thyme and 





parsley. After the soup is well boiled, strain it and let it 

stew away until ready to serve. Reserve a few peas, and 
3 put them whole in the soup. To one peck, put three quarts 
3 of water. 
Asparagus Soup.—Cut up all the tender part of a bundle 
§ of asparagus, so that the pieces are about an inch long, 
boil them, then let them cook in steck for a quarter of an 
hour. Prepare some fried bread in the shape of dice, and, 
when about to serve, pour the soup over the bread. 

Vegetable Soup.—One pint of milk, one teacupful of 
lima beans, one of tomatoes, three carrots sliced, pepper 
and salt. Boil for one and a half hours. 





MEATS. 

Fricassee of Chicken with Eggs.—Cut up two chickens; 
wash them, and let them drain; then season them with 
pepper, salt, one small white onion, six sprigs of parsley 
tied up. Put all flat in a stewpan; add some pieces of 
lean bacon, one tablespoonful of butter, and half-pint of 
water ; let it stew for half an hour. Take it out of this 
gravy, and put it into a saucepan with a gill of cream. 
Mix a tablespoonful of flour with cold water, and add it to 
the gravy, stirring all the time until thick. Just before 
serving, stir in the yolks of three eggs well beaten. Puta 
little cold water to the eggs before you stir them in. 

French Beefsteak.—Cut the steaks a finger’s thickness, 
from a fillet of beef; season with pepper and salt, and dip 
them in melted fresh butter ; lay them on a heated gridiron, 
and broil them over hot coals; have parsley and butter 
chopped, and put in the middle of the dish, round which 
you lay the steaks, and dip them in it. Serve them with 
the squeeze of a lemon over them. 





VEGETABLES. 

Egg-Plant Fried.—Several hours before they are to be 
used, peel and cut them in slices, with a little salt between 
them, putting a weight over the dish to press them down. 
Just before dinner, make a batter of flour and water, with 
one egg beat up, pepper, and salt. Dip in each slive, and 
fry in lard. 

0 &0O Tea is now to be had at many of the leading 
grocers’ stores, and is truly the choicest article ever offered 
to the public. It is perfectly pure, and the quality never 
varies, It is also the most economical in use, as it has more 
strength than the lower grades. It is sold only in tins 

hermetically sealed and bearing the trade-mark of the 
$ company. At last, consumers of tea are to be protected 
; by a responsible and well-organized association of producers 
3 and importers. 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 

Fig. 1.—Boatine-Dress on Dress ror THE CoUNTRY, 
or Scorch FLANNEL, in blue and rose-colored stripes on 
a cream ground. The arrangement of the skirt consists 
in cutting the front and side breadths longer than for 
walking, and disposing of the extra length in plaits at 
back of waist. The back falls in straight folds, and is 
finished at the waist by a long sash with drooping bows 
of the material. The bodice has short points, back and 
front, and opens in the front of the neck under a sailor- 
collar, finished by a handkerchief of blue silk. Pointed 
collar and cuffs. Sailor-hat of straw, trimmed with upright 
loops of ribbon to correspond with the dress. 

Fig. 11.—Hovse-Dress, or Waite Nun’s-VerLine. The 
underskirt is laid in plaits on the left side. The over- 
dress is plaited to the edge of the bodice, falls in a point 
at the right side, and is very slightly looped at the left 
side and back. The bodice is plaited in front and slightly 
so at the back, and is cut rather low at the throat, where 
it is finished by a large ruffle of lace. The sleeves are 
short and full, plaited lengthwise. 

Fig. 01.—WaALKING- Dress, oF BiuE Nun’s-VEILING. 
The right side is laid in plaits; the left side and front 
are plain, and the drapery is caught up by a bow of blue 
ribbon. The bodice is plaited, as well as the sleeves. 
Straw hat, trimmed with blue ribbon and a white bird. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING - Dress,.oF Burr SaTeEN StupDED 
with Rep Tuiips. There isa plain narrow border of the 
sateen, over which the skirt falls. The skirt is put with 
some fullness to the waist, and is slightly caught up on 
the left hip. The bodice is round at the waist and full, 
and is worn with a sash of red ribbon with long ends. 
A trimming of red ribbon reaches from the bow on the 
shoulder to the waist. Collar of red. Sleeves full at top. 
Straw hat, trimmed with white flowers and red ribbon. 

Fie. v.—GARDEN- Party Dress, oF DELICATE GREEN 
Inpia Srmix. The front ofthe skirt is plain ; at the back 
is a deep plaiting of the silk, over which the upper dress 
is looped. Broad sash of the silk, with long loops at the 
left side. The bodice is of black India silk, figured with 
delicate pink roses; it is round at the waist, and has fichu 
trimming, which opens at the neck. The sleeves are plain, 
but high at the shoulders. Large Leghorn hat, trimmed 
with black and pink ribbon and roses. 

Fic. vi.—Dress ror Country, IN TuRKEY-RED’ TWILL 
AND REp-StRIPED WOOLEN ON A CREAM GRouND. The plain 
skirt is of the striped woolen, made on the cross way ; 
waistcoat and large collar and cuffs to correspond. Bodice 
and overdress of the red twill. The collar may be cut 
either square or pointed at the back. 

Fic. vu.—Fisuinc, Mountain, ok WALtkinG Dress, 
In Scorch Cueck TweEep. The Norfolk jacket has plaits 
from each shoulder, and the waistband fastens with a 
leather or oxydized buckle. The skirt is kilted without 
a foundation. 

Fic. vitt.—TRaVELING-Dress, oF BLuE SerGr. The skirt 
falls in straight folds at the back; the front is slightly 
draped. The pointed bodice opens over a plastron of 
striped blue and cream-colored jersey -cloth, and has a 
broad collar and revers, Hat of straw, faced with blue 
silk and trimmed with loops of cream-colored mull. 

Fic. 1x.—Watkine-Dress, oF BLACK oR SELF-CoLORED 
CASHMERE orn Suran. The underskirt and vest are laid 
in plaits. The redingote opens from the throat downward 
and the bodice is crossed by bands and bows of moiré or 
satin ribbon. The same ribbon ties at the waist and 
ornaments the short elbow-sleeves. Hat of straw, trimmed 
with loops of ribbon matching the costume. A long scarf 
veil is worn with the hat, either in lace or gauze. 

Fig. x.—New Sry.e or Bopice, Mave or CrEaAmM-WuiITE 
oR CoLoreD SuRAH oR CHINA SILK. Between the tucks 
forming the fullness back and front, a row of feather- 


stitching is worked. Waistband and cuffs to match. Hat 
of straw, simply trimmed with loops of broad ribbon. 

Fig. x1.—Nezw Sryie or Bopice, ror E:rner Hovse 
oR WaLkiIne Costume. It may be made either in the 
material of the dress or in velvet. The trimming for the 
bodice and the puffs in the sleeves may be of lace or 
figured China silk corresponding with the bodice. 

; Fic. xu.—New SLEEVE, ror Lace on Musiin Gowns. 

$ The puff is formed of the material and the trimming 

3 is of narrow velvet ribbon. 

Fig. xu1.—Bopice ror Inpoor WEAR, IN FIGURED OR 

3 Brocué Siz. Close-fitting back and front, and trimmed 
with lace cuffs, and the edge of the basque is also of lace. 

$ The plastron is of plaited lace. 

3 Fig. x1v.—Bonnet, or Brack anpD WuirTe Lace, for 

$a middle-aged lady. The trimming is a large Alsatian 
bow in black ribbon. Strings of lace. 

Fig. xv.—Pretry Cape, ror Youne Girt, MapDE oF 
CreamM-Wuite Cuioru. The three capes lap over each 
other, and are surmounted by a large collar of black 

3 velvet tied with a ribbon bow-and-ends. 

Fig. xvi.—Youne Lapy’s Coirrure. The front hair 
is curled, and headed with Grecian bands in velvet dotted 
with steel ornaments. Fern-leaf aigrette, powdered with 
steel. Series of small puffs at the back. 

Fig. xvi1.—SMALL Tove, IN Back Straw, For a YOUNG 
Gir1, trimmed with a bunch of flowers in front. 

Fie. xvit.—Toque, with Lack CRrRowN AND VELVET 
Borper. A wreath of wild-roses or apple-blossoms orna- 
ments the crown. 

Fig. x1x.—Bonnet, in CREAM AND Fancy Straw. The 
tulips are in gold satin. The velvet-lined brim is orna- 
mented with a bow of ribbon matching the tulips. The 
strings are in moiré. 

Fig. xx.—Hart, 1n PaLe-Brown Straw, lined with moss- 
green velvet and ornamented with a torsade of velvet to 
match. A bunch of wild-flowers and grasses, tied with 
@ moss-green ribbon, is fastened in front of the crown. 

GeneRAL Remanks.—For summer dresses, the round 
belted bodice is very popular. Plaits, gathers, collars, and 
vests are seen in all the new dresses; somehow and 
somewhere, a trimming of some kind must be placed. 
To nearly all figures, this is becoming ; to the very slender, 
eminently so; to the fuller figure, a long revers from the 
shoulder, bringing it nearly to a point at the waist, is very 
advantageous, as it breaks the plain expanse over the bust 
and at the waist. 

Skirt-draperies will retain the straight narrow look. For 
stuff dresses, the coat appearance, opening in front over 
a plaited, gathered, or fancy front, is popular; while at 
$ the back the skirt falls in long lines without looping. 
; But thinner materials need a little more draping. Some 
ginghams and other thin dresses, howeyer, have the skirts 
simply gathered at the waist and fall straight to the hem. 

Bustles, cushions, and dress-stiffeners are very much reduced 
in size, some women dispensing with them altogether. 

T he sleeves are more comfortable-looking and much more 
becoming than the tight tailor-made ones lately worn. 
These sleeves are only moderately full at the armhole and 
» down the arm, not like the leg-of-mutton sleeve of fifty 
3 years ago. For thin dresses, they are often much fuller. 
$ Shoulder-seams are short, on some French dresses very 
short, and sleeves stand full and high on the shoulders. 

All dresses have a noticeably sumple appearance, and are 
more easily made at home than formerly. 

The Marie-Antoinette fichu is again popular. In France, 
it is the fashion, and here it will no doubt be revived by 
the Washington Inauguration Centennial, as the becom- 
ingness of it will be seen by all who examine Martha 
; Washington’s picture; hers is usually represented as a 

plain one, while the new ones have frilled borders. They 
are rounded at the back and cut with long tapering ends, 
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which sometimes cross on the bust and tie at the back; in 2 way of millinery is light and aerial, or else compact and 
other cases, they tie on the bust with the ends fastened severe-looking. Full-dress bonnets are the daintiest little 
down at the waist. things imaginable, being in pale-tinted gauze or tulle, or 

Sashes of wide ribbon, surah, etc., are much worn. else all in small spring flowers that completely cover the 

For party-dresses for young girls, nothing is prettier than $ frame. Heather, forget-me-nots, and lilies of the valley are 
long sprays of ivy-leaves ; these are used to trim the skirt, ; much used for these picturesque little bonnets. Then there 
as the fancy may dictate, the bodice, shoulders, hair, etc. } are fine straws, trimmed with buttercups or with violets, 

Short mantles, but having long ends in front and triple ; and others in gold braid or passementerie, or in fine gold 
capes, are much worn. gauze. Hats in fine black straw with very wide brims, 

Bonnets are quite small, low, and trimmed with a pro- } having a band of insertion in delicate black horse-hair lace 
fusion of flowers; the Alsatian bow is also popular. let into the brim about its centre, are trimmed with black 

Hats have large brims in front, with a much narrower $ lace and flowers and black ribbons, or else with a combi- 
one at the back, and very low crowns; these are also $ nation of black lace and jet butterflies or dragon-flies, 
trimmed with May-flowers; but the shapes of the hats are } That last mode of trimming is very effective, but is rather 
very varied and are often picturesque, also often very ugly ¢ heavy for the hat itself. 
and exaggerated. They are bent and twisted in such mar- The summer cloaks and wraps are very pretty, and by 
velous manners as to defy description ; but the effect is of ; no means expensive. The most attractive are probably 
@ cunning adjustment of lace or tulle, with a few flowers 3 those in black lace, made to cover the toilette entirely, and 
carelessly thrown among the folds. Lace hats are to be worn, $ having very wide falling sleeves and a lining of thin silk, 
and trimmings of lace on straw hats, and transparent } Sometimes the skirt is bordered with rows of watered 
materials generally. Ribbon, too, is employed—not so ribbon. The wide sleeves are left unlined. These lace 
exclusively as of late, but in combination with soft milli- ; cloaks really take the place of a dress. Very charming 
nery materials and flowers. $ ones for watering-place wear are made in white lace, either 

3 lined with colored silk, or having the lining in white silk 

with pale-blue or pink ribbons put underneath the lace so 

OUR PARIS LETTER. as to define the bands in the pattern. For everyday wear, 
Rve pes Petits CHaMpPs. these long cloaks are made of black surah or of change- 

We are gradually getting used to the changes in the } able satin merveilleux, and have belts of ribbon or else 
styles of ladies’ dresses, and, whereas a year ago a straight-$ bands of ribbon encircling the waist, with loops and long 
falling skirt would have looked odd and unfashionable to} ends falling in front. The short graceful mantelets, in 
the last degree, the apparition of some conservative lady, 3 black or colored silks or sicilienne, trimmed with ruffles of 
who still clings to the dress-improver, is now quite as? wide black lace, are still worn and are very popular. 
extraordinary and out of style. The backs of skirts now Parasols are still extremely large. 
present merely a gentle slope, a cushion and a couple of} Green is the color most in vogue this season, and it is 
steel hoops of moderate dimensions being all that is accorded 3 shown in all varieties of shades, from the darkest bottle- 
to hold out the flat-plaited folds. green to the new faint tint called varnish-green, which is 

The accordeon-plaits continue to be highly popular and § as near white asa color can possibly be. A very beautiful 
are certainly graceful, but they have one marked defect; } shade, being at once light and brilliant, is called the Nile- 
they are very expensive. The summer evening-dresses for 3 reed. Lake-blue, another new color, is a shade between 
young girls are mostly in tulle with accordeon-plaited skirts ; sky-blue and electric-blue. 

; and low-necked corsages in folds of the material, crossed} There is talk of reviving the old-fashioned barege, so 
transversely with flat folds, and finished with a sash in surah ¢ dear to the hearts of our grandmothers. It would be @ 
encircling the waist. No contrast of color is admitted into } material just suited to the present cut of dresses. 

these very tasteful dresses, the surah sash matching the tulle. Lucy H. Hooper. 
Short skirts for evening wear are wholly abandoned, except 

for very young girls. Long trains, however, are only worn 

for full ball-dress. The short demi-train is universally 

adopted for dinner or reception dresses, but short skirts for CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
promenade or traveling wear still hold their own. Fic. 1.—Dress, oF CREAM-WuHITE CASHMERE, For A GIRL 

There is quite a revulsion from the rage for colored ¢ OF Four To Five Years. The blouse-waist is tucked, both 
under-garments, and pink and blue and lilac batiste for { back and front, to form a pointed yoke; also the upper 
handkerchiefs and underwear have given place to pure white, ¢ part of the skirt, the edge of which has a wide hem, and 
and cambric isagain in vogue. There is talk of substituting $ finished on the bottom with a fine torchon lace, The cuffs 
white thread stockings for the colored hosiery that has so ? and collar of this dress are likewise tucked. Bows of black 
long been popular; but, as white stockings increase the } velvet ribbon adorn each shoulder, and the same, made into 
apparent size of the foot and ankle, it will be some time 3 long loops-and-ends, is placed at the left side of the skirt, 
before that innovation is adopted. one band passing around the waist under the blouse. 

A favorite combination this season is the union of pekin Fig. 11.—Dress, oF LEAF-GREEN, OF MoUSSELINE DELAINE, 
and plain materials of precisely the same shade in one cos- } For a Girt or Twetve Years. The skirt is plain, and fin- 
tume. The pekin is in narrow stripes, either in satin and } ished at the top with rows of gathering made of narrow tucks, 
faille or in watered silk and satin. It comes also in light 3 which, when drawn, form the full effect seen in the illus 
worsted stuffs. The corsage and the straight folds of the } tration. The skirt is sewed on toa fitted waistband. The 
skirt are make of the pekin, and the plaited underskirt or 3 bodice is plaited back and front, and a wide plaited collar 
the soft full draperies are of the plain material. Worth } of the material finishes the neck. The sleeves are finished 
has composed dresses entirely of pekin, with immense revers ; at the cuffs to correspond. Hat of gray straw, trimmed with 
at either side of the skirt, formed by turning back an entire loops of gros-grain ribbon, 
breadth in a pointed shawl-shape. The pekin thusemployed $ Fic. 111.—ArreRNoon-Dress, For a Youne Girt. The 
is in inch-wide stripes of taffetas and satin, in contrasting ° dress is of dotted sateen. The skirt is laid in wide kilt- 
colors, and the effect is very striking. plaits, with a short scarf-drapery in front; at the back, 

In the way of hats and bonnets, the sudden lowering of ; it is tied in sash-ends. The cutaway jacket opens over @ 
high crowns and lofty trimmings has set every lady to ° plaited vest of India muslin, China silk, or nun’s-veiling, 
remodeling her last season’s headgear. Everything in the ‘ in cream-white. Cuffs to match the vest. 





